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AFRO'S  COUNSELOR$.."Assi$ting,  Initiating,  Developing... 


BY  WEEN  DOTSON 


A  vital  part  in  the  surge  of  the 
Afro-lnslitute's  mandate  of 
academic  excellence  is  its 
counselling  program.  More 
important  than  the  program 
itself,  perhaps,  arp  the  four  key 
people  who  make  tl  lick  -- 
counselors  Alonzo  Speight, 
Gloria  Blue,  Donald  Edwards 
and  their  administrative  assistant 
Willa  Mae  Burnett. 

Headed  by  Speight,  the 
counselling  department  assists 
students  with  academic  and 
personal  counselling,  co-op 
problems,  curriculum  planning, 
graduate  placement  services,  and 
a  host  of  other  related  activities. 

Counselling  to  Gloria  Blue,  a 
1972  graduate  in  English 
education  from  Northeastern,  is 
"an  action-oriented 
job-  assisting,  helping, 
establishing,  initiating,  and 
developing." 

At  present,  the  counselors  are 
working  to  foster  academic 
excellence  particularly  around 
students  whose  grade  point 
averages  are  very  low. 

"But  academic  excellence  does 
already  exist  to  some  degree," 
Ms.  Blue  pointed  out.  'There  are 
many  Black  students  who 
continuously  do  excellent 
work  "  '■-'fie  of  the  primary  aims 
of  the  sounselling  department, 
she  said,  is  to  motivate  the 
students  who  are  not  doing  well. 

One  of  Ms.  Blue's  special 
projects  is  initiating  co-op 
programs.  At  present,  she  is 
conducting  a  recruitment  effort 
to  introduce  freshman  and 
transfer  students  to  the  co-op 
program. 

She  is  also  co-ordinating  a 
Co-op  Seminar  with  prospective 


When  the  London  flue 
epidemic  hit  Northeastern's 
campus  recently,  a  lot  of 
students  were  trounced  and 
literally  '[houghi  they  were 
going- to  die,"  but  surprisinglv, 
very  few  of  those  among  the 
dying  went  to  the  university's 
Health  Ser  vices  CI  inic  for 
medication,  nor  did  they  want 
to  go. 

The  clinic,  located  in  the 
Forsyth  Building,  is  open  from  9 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  All  full-tinw 
students  in  the  Basic  Colleges 
and  graduate  schools  may 
receive  medical  care  at  the  Clinic 
and  are  also  covered  by  a 
hospital  insurance  policy, 
administered  by  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield. 

The  Blue  Cross-  Blue  Shield 
policy  remains  in  effect  until  the 
day  following  graduation, 
withdrawal  or  dismissal  from  the 
University.  According  to  the 
Student  Medical  Care  pamphlet, 
which    is   avail^le   from  the 

Health  Services  office,  students 

may  continue  Blue  Cross  •  Blue 
Shield  membership,  but  on  a 
non-group  basis, 

Mental   Health  care  is  also 
available  through  ^e  Clinic.  An 
appointment  may  be  made  with 
the  clinic  or  by  telephone. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  a 


From  left  to  rigjit,  Donald  Edwudi,  Gloria  Bhw  nd  AIorio  Spe%ht. 


employers,  co-op  co-ordinators, 
and  the  Institute  staff  to  be  held 
March  1  from  12  to  2  p.m. 
Companies  to  be  represented 
include  Aetna  Lite  and  Casualty 
Co.,  AVCO,  and  the  Dept.  of 
Transportation  for  all  majors 
and  Westinghouse  for  science 
majors. 

These  companies  desire  both 
co-op  students  and  students 
graduating  from  college. 

Ms.  Blue  highly  recommends 
that  students  take  advantage  of 
the  seminar  to  learn  how  to  apply 
"skills  and  practicability." 


Another  program  she  is' 
skyrocketing  is  a  co-op  exchange 
program  with  other  schools. 
Currently  many  southern 
schools  like  Ataoariii.  A  &  M, 
Xavier,  and  Southern 
Universities  have  students 
co-oping  in  the  Boston  area. 
Under  the  co-op  exchange,  a 
Northeastern  student  would 
work  in  the  south  while  the 
student  from  the  other  school 
would  work  in  the  Boston  area. 

Any  students  with  questions 
or  problems  about  the  co-op 
plan  should  contact  Ms.  Blue  or 


(Pholo  by  Ktren  Maynoi 

Willie  Smith,  the  only  Black 
co-op  coordinator  in  the 
University's  co-op  department. 

Students  should  be  exposed  to 
all  available  outiets  and 
resources  to  every  career  option 
possible  as  well  as  developing 
their  own  individual  academic 
excellence,  in  the  words  of  Ms. 
Blue. 

Counselling  is  not  a  new  job  to 
Ms.  Blue,  Her  interest  in  the 
field  dates  back  to  1966  when 
she  was  a  dorm  counselor  in  the 
Upward  Bound  Program  at  Lane 
College  in  jackson,  Tenn.  Since 


then',  she  has  served  as  a 
tutor-counselor  in  the 
Afro- Institute's  Pre-F-reshman 
Summer  Program,  as  a 
dormitory  counselor  for  two 
years  in  Stetson  East  dormitory 
here  on  campus,  and  most 
recently  she  was  the  assistnat 
director  for  the  Upward  Bound 
program  at  Cheyncy  State 
College  in  Pennyslvania. 

The  Washington,  D.C.  native 
said  she  returned  to 
Northeastern  after  graduating  to 
help  Black  students  to  identify 
with  the  univeristy. 

"I  spent  five  years  here  and  I 
though  I'd  be  able  to  help 
students  here  because  I've  been 
through  it." 

Her  main  interest  lies  in  the 
field  of  counselling  and 
administration.  She  plans  to 
attend  graduate  school  "in  the 
south"  for  educational 
administration. 

She  best  summed  up  her 
feelings  for  her  two  co-workers 
when  she  said,  "Those 
counselors  arc  my  counselors." 

Donald  Edwards,  a  January 
graduate  of  Boston  University 
Law  School  has  been  a  counselor 
at  the  Institute  since  January. 
Before  that  he  served  as  the 
evening  co-or^tnator  of 
programs  al  the  Institute.  He 
received  his  BA.  in  political 
science  from  Morehouse  College 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  in  1969. 

Like  Ms.  Blue  and  Speight, 
Edwards  is  involved  in  all  types 
of  counselling.  But  he  is 
primarily  concerned  with  job 
and  graduate  placement  for 
seniors. 

Continued  on  page  8 


Health  Services  At  Northeastern 


limited  number  of  psychiatric 
evaluation  consultations  with 
the  Health  Services  psychiatric 
service.  The  university  policy 
does  not  cover  a  long-term 
therapy. 

Students  living  in  dormitories 
and  University  apartments  arc 
also  entitled  to  in-patient  care  in 
the  clinic's  infirmary.  Students 
may  remain  in  the  infirmary  for 
20  days  without  charge. 
However,  those  students  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  food 
service  program  "will  be  charged 
for  meals  while  in  the 
infirmary."  Students  not  living 
in  University  housing  are  not 
eligible  for  infirmary  care. 

Certain  medical  items  are  not 
covered  by  the  health  services 
policy.  Prescription  drugs, 
medications,  and  appliances  are 
not  dispensed  at  the  Health 
Services,  nor  are  they  covered 
under  the  hospital  insurance 
policy  (Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield). 

Dentistry  and/or  dental 
surgery  of  any  kind,  including 
extraction  of  wisdom  tcelh  is 
excluded,  except  treatment  for 
accidental  injury  to  "sound, 
natural  unfilled  teeth,  by 
participating  physicians  or 
dentists,  limited  to  (100  per 
accident." 

Also  not  included  arc  examina 


BY  KAREN  STANTON 
tions  for  eyeglass  prescription 
neither  covered  under  the  Blue 
Cross  -Blue  Shield  plan.  Other 
items  not  included  are:  expense 
related  to  maternity;  personal 
services  such  as  radio  or 
telephone;  bed  and/or  board 
other  than  the  patient's;  private 
duty  nursing;  blood  or  blood 
donors. 

The  Blue  Cross  -  Blue  Shield 
plan  provides  for  in-patient  care 
at  a  semi-private  rate  for  up  to 
30  days  in  a  general  or  chronic 
disease  hospital.  Hospital 
services  include  use  of  operating 
or  other  special  rooms  and  their 
equipment;  all  laboratory  tests 
and  pathological  examinations; 
use  of  any  special  equipment, 
such  as  inhalators,  oxygen  tents 
and  masks,  X-ray  supplies,  etc. 

Between  the  services  offered 
directly  through  the  university 
Health  Service  and  those 
provided  by  the  Blue  Cross  - 
Blue  Shield  insurance  policy, 
many  of  (he  student's  medical 
worries  are  covered,  although 
there  are  some  services  such  as  a 
gynecologist  among  other  things, 
which  arc  not  being  provided. 

Several  students  said  they  did 
not  use  the  Health  Services 
because  of  the  "hassles," 
including  long  waits,  and  the 


red-tape  process  ot  being 
admitted.  Other  students  noted 
that  the  clinic  didn't  appear 
adequate,  and  that  "they're  not 
going  to  do  anything  for  you 
anyway,  so  why  bother  to  go." 

Pamela  Hayes,  class  of  1976, 
education,  said,  "I  use  the  health 
services,  but,  I  think  they're 
inefficient.  They  give  you  the 
run-around  when  you're  being 
admitted,  and'  sometimes  there 
are  no  doctors  on  duly  late  at 
night,  about  midnight.  Also,  the 
night  staff  has  an  altitude  which 
is  funny  at  times." 

Emmett  Thomas,  a  freshman 
education  major  said,  "I've  never 
used,  the  Health  Services,  never 
been  sick  But,  even  if  t  was,  I 
don't  think  I'd  use  it  anyway.  I 
think  I'd  trust  my  own  dociora 
little  more." 

Robert  Gittens,  L.A.,  class  of 
1975  said,  "I  find  students 
usually  complain  about  having 
to  slay  in  the  infirmary 
overnight  or  longer.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the 
Health  Services  has  been 
adequate,  but  I  must  qualify 
myself  on  that.  In  my  instance, 
no  medication  was  required  and 
I  didn't  have  to  stay,  so  I  have 
no  basis  to  evaluate  the 
cleanliness,  or  anything  like 
that." 

Linn  Edwards,  class  of  1976, 


L.A,,  said.  "The  nurses  treat 
the  students  cavilicrely.  They  are 
patronizing,  inconsiderate,  and 
inhuman.  The  doctors  at  least 
treal  you  as  if  you  arcan  intelligent 
being,  The  nurses  assume  that 
we're  dumb  animals.' 

Presently,  the  infirmary  has 
bed  space  for  17  patients,  but 
more  space  can  be  made  by 
issuing  cots.  Only  students 
living  in  dormitory  housing  arc 
el  igible  for  infirmary  care. 
Approximately  3,000  students 
live  in  university  housing.  The 
majority  of  these  are  women. 
Regardless  of  the  reasons, 
students  do  not  feel  comfortable 
using  the  University's  health 
services,  which  they  are  paying 
for. 

The  need  for  a  gynecologist  is 
evident  and  quite  simple:  there 
are  women  students  on  campus 
who  desire  the  services  of  this 
specialist,  and  it  should  be 
provided.  Some  women  students 
have  also  requested  the 
U  n  iversity  to  provide 
information  on  birth  conuol 
techniques.  Regardless  of  the 
University's  viewpoint  on  the 
"new  morality,'  students  should 
have  the  choice  of  being  able  to 
acquire  birth  control 
information,  and  perhaps  it  is 
lime  the  university  was 
awakened  to  the  "facts  of  life." 


I'a«c  2,  nil;  ONVX,  fob.  2J.  1973 

Dcjr  Ldilor: 

ll.ivinji  tciJ  Ihc  Onyx  liuiii  ils 
lirsl  i-ivui'.  I  rnusl  s.iy  lli.il  nn  ihf 
wimic  I  .im  inoNt  pic.iscd  willi 
yuuf  |)ul>tit.ilion.  Wc  nccil  .is 
iiiutii  lll.iLk  Nl'W\  Iroiii  .1  Hl.ick 
|ii-is|)^^<ivi'  "1  1"'"'  pi'''''it't<'! 
HowcviT.  1  Iwl  idtliK-ilod  It)  r.iisc 
i\Mii.'  with  v»»"'  I'Jil'xi-if  "i' 
Krn.  M.irk  I  smx  .iriJ  llif 
siioiiliiul  ill  New  ()ili-.it)v  I  .nil 
kuin  New  OrU-.m-.  .iiul  I  w.is  in 
Ihc  cily  .11  llii'  liinv  »l  ilw 
inciilL'iil,  Ik-iicl-  I  led  lli.il  I  >nii 
welt  .iu|ii.iinlud  Willi  wh.il  wetil 
diiwn,  cx.ictlv- 

1  iisl  ul  .ill,  i(  w.is  s.iid  lli.il 
liliiid  r.iRL  is  mi  li.iiiH'WiJik  til 
»)|)ci.ili-'  in  I'sii.  ic.iluiilB  Y"" 
inil  it  lli.il,  "lit  (lie  loiiK  lun 
Hl.itk  priipli'  LOim-  iiul  .IS  llif 
Inscis,"  Ihis  Miwi<"'l''  '>">i'. 

lli.il  Hill.  Lnm'k'n  .ittiuiis  wi-ii' 
liuii-ly  iliijsv  111  lilind  i.in*';  •I'li' 
Iwi),  ili.il  lliiTc  fxisis  .1  vi.il>K- 
,1 1 1  cm. I  live  Ir.iim'wuik  lui  ^l^  If 
wink  ill.  In  iCK.iids  llu'  lil^l 
(iiiinl,  lliii.  t.NU'x,  with  III 
williiiut  llu-  .lid  ol  .1  sitiiiidni  .1 
lliiiil  |>.i<ly  (lliis  rt-in.iins  .in 
iiiiMilvid  inysU'iv)  m'I  live  Iihn 
ill  iliL-  i)iiildiitK.  sli'ii 
iwt-nly-M'vi'it  p(.ii|)lf,  \liiil  down 
llii'  I'lilin:  liusiiK-ss  disliKl  til  llu' 
city  liii  -in  I'liliri'  d.iy  i..iUNiiiK 
liundii-ds  ul  lliiius.iiuls  ol  dolKiis 
will  III  ol  d.iiii.iK*'.  lidd  ovi'i  six 
luindti'd  |iiiliLi-iiU'ii  .it  l).iy  loi 
lUMiiy  iliiily-Mx  hours  .ind  w.is 
|iu-|).irvd  lui  inoic  -is  llu'  sl.isli  ol 
.iniinuiiilioii  mikI  Mi|i|ilit's  loiiliil 
ii-viMlid.  Wli.ll  tiiuM  In-  (iiiiic 
■■L,ikul,itiir  ili.iii  lli.il^  Also, 
.iiid  lliis  is  one  jioinl  I've  yet  lo 
skv  |>iiiilii.ly  sl.tiid,  llu-  sIhniIouI 
,il  iIk-  hold  K'lvi'  iiiikIi  *.otit,ii-it- 
evidciRc  lo  slipiiiiit  iIh'  sIi.iIi'kV 
ol  K"*'""-'  w.iil.iii-  in  llu-  (.ilii's 
ol  ihis  <.iitiiiiiy.  Itiis  lIu-oiY  pill 
III!  Ill  Uy  iii.iiiy  K-viiIulion,iiicsin 
this  luunliy  ii|i  lo  lliis  iionit  li.id 
not  hfcn  %iu.cs>lully  pul  inio 
pi.ttlibv. 

(.'iiiKoiiiiiiK  itie  si-LOiul  poiiil, 
ih.il  ol  .illi'iii.ilive  ti.Htii'Woi k\.  I 
ltd  lli.il  (111'  woid  "vi.iblc'  Is 
IIH)\I  iiilLi.il  lo  lllr  disiUsMOll. 
I  veil  lIlL-  itiosi  lUlMiiy  kI-iiii-i'  'H 
iiiir  liisioi  y  would  slmw  ili.il  wi*. 
Ul.itk  pinple,  ll.ivi-  lircn  "loMHf;" 
Mni.1-  we  liist  .iiiived  on  lliis 
Loiiliiienl.  Hie  piescrit  In  no 
dilliieiil  (i.e.  Atlit.i,  SoiHticiii 
Ulilvei  sil  Y,  one  I  lliius.ilid 
undeiLOvei  tops  in  New  Yoik 
lily,  .1  nIiiioI  III  kill  Mju.id  in 
New  Oile.iiis.  ek.l  Ami  Ihe 
liituie  li.is  liMie  i>>  eiii.oiii.iKe  Us 
--  Nixoti.  and  end  lo  llie  w.ii  on 
poveily,  Lom.eiili.ilion  i.inips, 
'-k.  llieie  simply  .iie  no  liuly 
vi.ilile  iLiineworks  exisliiiK  .il 
lliis  poiril  loi  ItLiik  peojile.  As 
liin.  (.eoij;e  J.iLksiiil  so  .iplly 
pill  il  ill  "illood  ill  My  I  ye," 
'  die  point  is  now  In  LonsliiK.1  .i 
siliialinn  wlieie  someone  else 
will  join  III  ilie  dyiiifi,  II  i(  l.iils 
.(ltd  we  li.ive  lo  do  iiuisl  ol  llie 
dyin;;  .iiiyw.iy,  we'ie  (.eiLiinly 
no  worse  oil  lli.in  Iwloie."  {pn- 


Ihe  i.isi  point  in  the  Cdikirlil 
lh.il  whiles  will  le.ici,  wilh 
evetylhiiin  I  hey  h,ive  when 
white  lives  .iic  .il  sl.ikc  brou>;h1 
uul.  iinknowmnly  onyoui  p.iil  I 
.issiime,  .1  vciy  re.il  ninlr.iclitlioil 
lh.il  we  .IS  lH.n,k  people  l.ue.  Il 
is  only  n.ilut.il  Im  while  lolks  lo 
respond  like  tli.il  in  lh.il 
silu.ilion.  Hill  when  .1  Itl.ick 
in.m,  woiii.iii  Ol  child's  lile  is  -it 
sl.ike  -  which  is  evetyd.iy  in  this 
t.n.isl  n.iliim  we  nuisl  respond 
wilh  piolesls,  sil-itis.  pi.iycis, 
.iiiil    then    iiieiiinii.il  seivites. 


Ue,it  l.dilot : 

UUftiiB  Ihu  p.isl  lew  weeks  I 
h.ive  noticed  .ipplic.iliiins  lor 
l.m.Vtlupedi.1  Itiin.inic.i  >ilii.ilud 
in  key  I  o  c  .il  ions  on 
Noitlie.islernS  L.ini|)us.  Benin  .t 
"iHjiiilicd  ownei"  nl  ihesc 
ency  doped  i.is,  I  li.ive  some 
sound  sUKneslions  lor  ihe 
miaw.iie  tunsuincr: 

Mie  inos  and  tons  .is  lo  ihe 
henelil  ol  Ihe  hooks  I<»  ymi  I 
will  not  discuss,  since  lh.il  is  .i 


tme  receives  the 
volumes  ol  Ihe  Liicyc!opcdi.i, 
Ihu  Ann.ils  ol  Atncfic.i  (or  Ihe 
World  All.is),  .1  chance  lo  utilize 
Ihuii  Lihiaiy  Rcse.ircli  Seivite,  ,i 
Sdiol.ifship  Pi  1 1^1  .Mil,  iiid  an 
upl  ion  lo  purchase  their 
ye.irhook  al  .i  cost  of  Hl),'»5. 
Ihe  entile  piiiKi.iiii  cost 
appioxiin.iiely  V1S'). 

I  musi  .idiiiil,  Iheir  sales 
leprcseiil.ilive  m.iile  ihepioj-rarn 
sound  veiy  j-ood.  IJeinn  lh.il  I 
pl.iiined  lo  eiilei  L.iw  Schtxil, 
Ihu    eiicyclopedi.is  iluinsulves, 


EDITOR'S  MAILBOX 


Ain'i  tli,it  .1  irip^ 

I  ajiiee  llial  wc  need  a  cle.ir 
concepl  III  inn  posiiiuii  bul  is  il 
le.illv  llial  ilillieull  lo  .issessom 
silualiiin^  Took  aiourid.  It's 
even  in  the  p.ipers.  hue.  Hio 
I  ssex  is  dead.  Hul  de.illi  is 
iioihiiiK  new  lo  us.  And.  tiis 
s|)iril,  jUst  as  llie  spiiih  ol 
(..ihi.il,  ihe  Iwo  Soiilhein 
students  -  Uenvei  Siiiilli  .ind 
I.eon.iid  lliowii.  and  .ill  olhei 
lil.n.k  men  .ind  woim-n  whoh.ive 
died  sliutUiliilK  loi  oiii  lieedom 
lives  on. 

Veiiceieniiis! 

(We  will  will!) 

A  sludeni  leadei 

Editor's  Reply 

At  llu-  tmlSA  l  ti  l  nil-  lliiiiik  Vim  lor 
yinir  f if  Iff  of  nsiuimi-  to  llii- 
•  ililiirial  •niillfil  "Hiki-  n.  Hivmiii' 
whnh  •iiiiH  iiri  J  in  //»<■  Jan  iaair 
Iff  llif  ltiiy\. 

hi  i  i'iir  li-iit-r  I'lKi  liavf  niisni  .«>««■ 
iiii/iiirlaiil  isxiu-s  l/iul.  hniiijiillv.  ' 
rail  lii  iir  ii/i  iix  fur  us  tlu-  i  Jilnrwl  h 
tiHtri-nuil 

'Ihf  lir\l  is.tK'  UTiilx  III  hi-  Oil' 
<liirsliiiii  I'l  wlivtlii  r  nr  mil  Itriillur 
lixsi  x  M  iixl  mil  iij  liliinl  foki'  i" 

Ymi  u  ivi  III  Mi<rc  llial  Urullitr 
Ksm  x'x  iHliiiii  liiith  aiiiiiiirl  lo  ihv 
lliforv  of'  iirlun  jciiirillii  warfun-  in 
lliis  iiiiiiilrv.  Il  i\  mil  lor  iiir  in 
i-iuiii-sl  lliis  llitiirv  \iiu  i:  I  Ih  Hiti: 
III!  lliiiirv  llsl^|  iK  slill  IwiiiK 
iliTcloiml. 

Hill  wlnii  ymi  hntk  al  itinrillii 
warjan'  -  n)  tiiiv  ly/n-  -  voti  will  liiiil 
lliai  il  riirx  liiiivilv  on  till  ami  run 
iiii-lis, 

rill-  piirlinilars  of  iliix  lavlif  ix  lo 
dioH-  ihiil  llir  i  iinnv  m  i-iilncialiti-  in 
iqiiil.s;  iliai  III'  run  In'  liiiii  uiul  llwl  il 
iloi  s  iiol  rt/m/vv  lotion-  Hull  yni  irillii 
liyjiii-r.  will  ulliinali-f\-  /"'  ■Jain. 

■MiIioukIi  Kni-mlii  IIKtihri  arc 
lini'imil  lo  niakr  llir  miimiin 
m-nilirr  ■  il  innh  hr  !lli'  ittliiiial'' 
iiillt  /V.  11/  •mini:  lo  fill-  lo  liiilil 
auolltvr  ilav 

lo  III!  llif  I'lii-iiiv.  Iinri  liiiii.  ami 
ilii  ii  .M  U/x-  H  w  luii  llu  liiiaiul  nui 
hh  iK  K  lilt  aluail  liiu  trilla  liKtiim 
a  liloin.  'I  III  alt.  allow  llu  inxilvi  n  In 
hi-  lini'iuil  III  a  •aniiilinn  wlu  n-  an 
•',«■(//»(■  niuli'  (A  ml  oil. 

llu-  viirnitu  iilsii  sii  ki  III  i  rii'iili'  or 
./e.v/fce  //invi'  imiiviiliiafs  or 
iilsl  1 1  III  loii\  llial  arc  iiiiisl 
rijir<  \riiliilifi-  oj  his  oiiiin  ssiiin  llu- 
kiiliiaiiiiiiiK  nr  asshiaiiiiii  ol  key 
Koi  rriimviil  'iJlh  iiils,  llif  tmnihiiii;  i>l 
ImiitiS  fir.,  ami  wiikIkk  war  wilh  itw 
hifiil  niiliiia  aif  all  iiaraniiiiiiil  ni 
)infmllu  iwrjiirf.  I,v  m  llu-  ItiitiliiiK 
ii/i  ol  million  aiiioiii  llif  Uifiil 
liuiniliiii: 

iiMi  iniini  onl  llmi  llrollur  /  .vm  v 
•Jlnl  J7 /ifoiilf.  M'l  liff  liifS.  riHm'i/ 

(  iiiiliniied  on  7 


•Sir  h  1)11'  CO^)!'  SI  MINAK" 
riiiiiMl;iy.  Miiicli  isl 
I  J  111  2  p.m. 


Klip  wilh  Co-Dp  c-()i)riliiijl(>i's.  Iiisliliile  sfall'. 
I'rospi-clive  l'nipltiyi.'is 
;iIkiiiI  ( '<i-<>p  iippoi  luiiilics 
Conipiiiiics  ivpiv-sciiled  iiiclmle  AiiiKi  \\\>..  I'li 
WcNliiigliuUNi;,  Avcii.  Dc'pl.  cil  rriiiis|U>r(;ilinii.  i-l  id 


111  nil  Ki ! 


neisonal   decisioii.Wli.il   I  will  wcie  not  .i  j-ieal  iiiHuence  on  my 

iddiess  mysi'll  lo  IS  Ihe  selliiiK  enrolling  in  l)ie  liioKram.  Wh.il 

leLhiiiMU*-  *"'''■'■  ■•'"'•"-'^^  '"V  allention  W.IS  the 

u-pieseiil.ilive.  i.ppoilunily     In  apply 

Ihe  pioniam  imdui  wliidi  I  schnl.ifships  (which  m  ihe  woids 

cnir  oiled     is    the     Sludeiil  ol     ihe     r  e  p  i  e  se  n  I  a  I  i  ve) 

HTillaiiica  l>i..ni.ini.  (Jndei  this  '  stholarsliips  which  eadi  yeai 


i  inioK  tN  cmi  1-  t"*  nKiiuM 

MANA(;iN(;  IDI  IOR  ^"^'^ 

AS.S(K.  IM  I  i: m  I  t>k  A  AI>Vi:RTISIW;  MANAt:i:R  Ik-cn  l>..lNon 

I.AV  OUl  I'UIIOH  WmoM  Home 

I'ilUlO  I'lH  lOK  t^MC-n  MaywM 


si'ORTS  i:initms 

l.l  ll-KAKV  i:i>IH>K 


ICil  AiiKinA  dydL'  Valt-ntiiii: 
llarlsira  latin 


Klii'UK'IV.ItS 


leil  AiiK>.s.  I(»ytc  Oa>kc.  IlKuna.i  t  brk  IH.  Ikvn  lhil»ii. 
I'redilii:  {■"aRoti.  t'ariil  I'iiiiiey,  llot)  CillcnK.  <  alvcrl  Itotkcr, 
kotieu  IMiiic-ji.  I'at  Kuiinc-Jy.  Karcii  Slanlini.  leJ  *l1l^^^lla^ 
Clyde-  Vak'nlim:. 

I'lUri'OCKAI'lll'KS 

Uob  CiiUeiiN  llaiolil  llunlc.  Karen  Maynor.  I.oi-ak-  IVrndl. 
IKv  SaUtidiwailc.tlyile  Vak-nliiic,  Mdank-  While. 

CO  Ul'l'UNtltllltnUKS 


IXtiiiia  DuaiiK.  Ilarliara  l-liix.  Watrcn  l\wrctl 

iMVSX  (ttrilKIIUnOKN 

Mui  'I'umaa/.iii,  Ailliiit  WcvLs 

PUBLISHER 

Botton  N««m  Corp.,  57  BWg..  Pwh  Sq.  Boatan  63e-S3B3 

Vtil.  I  /Vimhir  5.  piihlishaJ  tii  monlMy  by  Ihe  A frv- American 
tluilcrils  of  Norihiailern  Univi  raty,  wilh  affkct  al  40  Ixon  Strcrl. 
Hosion,  Mats.  U2II5.  Alt  righit  rctervrcl.  Cover  anil  conlenls  may 
mil  fx-  rtpmJiHcJ  In  whtAr  w  in  pan  wilhoul  firiut  willen 
prrmbsiun,  the  npiniitnt  fxiirraed  in  the  news  rdlloriali  are  ihaie 
of  ihf  filiiorial  txianj  anj  are  not  niiciiarity  ihoic  of  Ihe 
Afro  Amerit  an  tnslilule  or  Norlhcaslern  Univrraiv. 

Iliv  Onyx  wflrontii  fvipoiiahli'.  in  for  motional,  and  opinionated 
ar  lilies.  However,  il  cannot  be  reipontibic  for  untoUeited 
iiianum-ripis,  poetry  or  pholorraphs  unless  ihey  are  aueompanied  by 
a  uif-addreaed  siampcti  i-nveiiipe. 


Editorial 


Mil  Oiiyv,  Ihe  only  lll.iik 
sludeni  newspaper  lh.il  exisls  on 
Null  he.isl  ei  ii  Uiii  vei  sil  y 's 
e.iinpiis  to  itale  is  ,i  lel.iUvelv 
new  piihlK.ition, 

III  p.isl  issues  lh,il  the  sial  I  h.is 
piodiiied,  we  weie  happy  to 
prove  thai  Itlaek  slirdeiils  - 
eoiilr.ny  lo  popiil.ir  heliel 
weie  ai>le  lo  pul  logelliei  -i 
iiews|iapei  ih.tl  rel.iles  lo  Itlaek 
people  .IS  .1  whole. 

I  tie  stall  was  also  pinud 
iH-eaiise  il  w.is  .ill  done  wilh 
viiliiallv  no  advisiii.  I  loni  the 
liisi  issue  lo  the  ciiiieril  one.  we 
li.ive  leieived  hoili  appt.iisal  .iiid 
iiiliLisiii  Iiom  oui  le.ideis  -  ihe 
ovei whelming  iiLijoiily  ol  wtioni 
aie  Itlaik 

Allliotigh  .ill  iiilitisiii  is 
wekiimed,  the  sl.ill  helieves  that 
CliliLisin  lloiri  OUI  lllaek  reaileis 
i^  p.liaillounl;  siilte  lll.iek  peopk- 

iti.ike  Up  the  siKiiilii.iDt  pari  ol 
OUI  le.ideiship. 

Ilowevei,  the  Onyx,  .leeoidiii^ 
lo  .III  ,11  lick-  thai  .ippe.iied  on 
pafje  eif-hl  ol  ihe  I  eh,  'Mil  issue 
ol  Noilheaslein  News,  now  l.ices 
a  "iheiK"  oy  the  Sludeiit 
I'  11  h  1 II.  al  ions  ( Dimiiil  lee's 
Review  Ho.ild. 

Aicoidinj;  lo  the  .iiMcle,  tlie 
Keview  llo.itd  is  made  up  ol 
S  Hide  I  It  leineseiil.nives  lioiii 
e.kli  ol  Ihe  H.isii  (.oileues,  plus 


lliiee  I  .iLillly  advisois. 

Ihe  ailicle  fiiilliei  points  out 
lhal  theie  .lie  no  Itlack 
lepiesenl.iliveson  ihe  lio.iid. 

Ihe  Unyx  stall  douUls  lhal  .in 
.ill  white  review  ho.iiil  cm,  in  .ill 
siiuei  ily.  I.iii  Iv  esl.ihlish 
guidelines  oi  l.iiily  ciilici/e  any 
Hl.ick  sludeni  iiewsji.ipei 

We  cannot  .leeepl  Ihe  pitmiise 
ol  llie  ".ipjiointmenl  ol  one 
Hl.ick  lepiest-nlalive"  in  the 
ho.iid  Moieovei  It  does  ilol 
IdIIow  thill  a  siiiKle  Hl.ick  hoaid 
menihei  will  iii.ike  any 
sinnilic.iiil  dilleieiite  .is  l.ii  .is 
Ian  i.iilicisiii  is  Limeeiiied. 

We  liarhoi  no  ill  leeliii>;s  .ihoul 
the  idcM  ol  .1  leview  hoaul 
tiitici/iiiK  Noilhe.isteiii  News 
and  olhei  puhlic.ilions  on 
c.iiiipus  -  il  llie  puhliciltoris 
leel  lli.il  Ihev  should  suhiiiil 
In  a  leview  ho.iid. 

1  he  Onyx,  iieveillieless,  lejeils 
ihe  iilea  ol  ,i  while  leview  l)oaul 
passing  ludneinenl  on  a  Hl.ick 
pul>lic.ilinii. 

Ihe  stall  le.ili/es  lh.il  il  is  nol 
petlecl,  .ind  lhal  llieie  is  .imple 
iDom  loi  impiovetnetil. 

Hul  we  liiiUl  sleadl.ist  lo  ihe 
heliel  ih.il  Kniddines.  (.iilii.isin 
.ind  su>;j;c'Nltil  iiii|noveiiieiils 
should  tome  Imni  the  Hlatk 
sludeni  hody  .il  Noillie.islem 
.iticl  Uoslon's  lilack  LOiiiiiiiinilv 
Ihe  Iwo  aie.is  lh.il  we  seive. 


.ire  never  used  Ucc.iuk^  no  one 
.ipphes  lor  them.'  tlein^  a  lilack 
St  udeiii  who  would  iiuvd 
Itn.inti.il  ,is'>i%t.ince,  I  cMKerly  lan 
lo  enroll  in  Ihe  pniiil.nn. 

Alter  receiving  ihe  hooks,  I 
decided  lo  inveslijtale  Iheif 
scholarship  service,  and  I  heir 
l.ibiary  Kese.iich  Seivite  lo  my 
dismay,  I  louiid  out  ih.itl  didn't 
leceive  a  liiiuk  ol  avail.ihle 
stiiol.iiships,  hul  h.id  to  loiwaid 
an  .ipplit.iliun  with  .i  reniill.iiice 
ol  llb.OU,  .ind  then  llicy  wouki 
send  ine  .ipproxiiiialley  leii 
scholaishijis  to  .ipply  kir. 

Al  no  lime  was  il  made  clear 
lh.il  Ihe  stholiiiship  proKtam  was 
not  p.iil  ol  the  tost  111  the  entire 
pio)>r.im,  .iiid  Ihe  lepreseiilalive 
made  il  .ippe.ii  like  .i  hooklet  ol 
schol.iiNhips  would  he  .iv.iil.ihle 
lo  you. 

Ihe  l.ihi.iiy  KuhimicIi  l'i'iit>i -ini 
in  my  estim.ilron  is  not  very 
Kood,  hul  aK-iiii  lhi'>  i^  a 
subjective  evaluation. 

1  i.iuiiui)  ifios«-  who  in.iy  be 
iiileiesled  in  Ihispro^iam  lo: 

1)  He  LOKiii/.inl  ol  the  cost  ol 
Ihe  |>|o>;iam,  .ind  what  lhal 
means  linaiiciilly 

2)  (.el  a  lull  exptan.ilitin  nl 
wh.il  Ihe  |)io};r.iin  olleis.  .ind  il 
Iheie  .lie  .my  aiIdiiioii.il  costs 

i)  Look  al  .1  sel  ol 
1.  ricyc  lopedia  Hril.iiiiiit.is  in 
youi  lihiaiy,  lieloie  si^niiiK  a 
ttinli.icl 

-1 )  II  possible,  make  .i 
lepieseiit.ilive  pul  the  .mweis  lo 
youi  ijiieslions  in  wiiliii}'. 

|.  t  easier,  |t. 

Ue.ii  Ldiloi, 

I  his  is  a  loiin  overdue  k'lter  ol 
coilKi.ilulations  to  you  .iiid  your 
stall.  You  h.ive  .ithieved  wh.il 
iii.iny  ol  UN  in  the  p.isl  had 
envisioned,  hoped,  and  sliived 
lor.  IImi  is  the  level  ol 
pi  III  essiori.ilisin  .  '  l.iyoiil , 
lepoilinu,  .Hid  edilinj;  lh.il  the 
Onyx  exiiibils. 

Ill  Tii.iny  w.iys  Ihe  si.ilt  ol  Ihe 
"Onyx"  is  like  lli.ii  niythiial 
hiid  "Ihe  I'hoenix"  keep  on 
keeping  on. 

I  o}<.in  I .  Davis  ]i. 

loinier  (  o  l.diUir 

l'ariH.i  Myeusi 

Dt'.ii  Ldiloi : 

We  heie  al  lliird  Wmid  Hooks 
would  like  lo  l.ike  the 
oppoiuiiiiiy  lo  Ih.ink  you  loi 
the  .  line  write-up  whith  we 
1  etei  ved  in  your  sludeni 
lU'Wspapei  I  he  Onyx. 

We  .liso  wish  lo  expiess  how 
we  leel  leK-iidiiiK  ihe  line  job 
th.il  you  .ind  the  sl.iK  ol  the 
Onyx  h.isdone  in  pdblishiiiK  iIun 
iiewsp.iper. 

I  leel  lhal  lliis  is  ,i  superbly 
piil-loKelheF  newsjiaper.  and  I 
hope  lliat  you  LOiilinue  llie  Kood 
woik.  It  simply  el.iles  iiie  lo  see 
lilaek  lolksKCl  lOKelhei  .iiid  lum 
oiil  .1  iiselul  .ind  perlineiil  piece 
III  woi  k  as  you  h.ive  done. 

A  LOiiple  ol  weeks  ano  when  I 
W.IS  ovei  at  llie  sludeni  lenlei 
on  Leon  Si.,  il  le.illy  theeied  me 
up  loiuiiie  in  .mil  i.ilk,  however 
biielly,  wilh  you  lolks  there.  It 
simply  m.ide  my  d.iy,  litday, 
J.iii.  2(>tli,  lo  he  -^ecilit.  We  .ill 
be t  oiiie  disLoui  .i};ed  ami 
disKU'iU'il  <ii  limes  Willi  things  we 
,iie  lated  wilh  in  lile.  Ilowevei, 
sonH'how  we  iiiusi  I  ind  w.iys  to 
keep  pluj;Kinn  .ind  lorjiinK  .ihe.id. 

I'le.ise,  diin'l  you  lolks  give  up. 
We  need  you  in  Ihu  cunimumiy. 
I  hank    yiiu    .igain    Im  youi 
servites,  laket.iieol  yourselves, 
.ind  lemembei,  don't  t;ivr  up; 
keep  lor^in^  .iliead  in  youi  line 
woik 
l*eace  .iiid  I'ower 
Vermin  Hl.ickman 
Ihird  World  Ikioks 
I'.S,  A  really  prolessioiial  job 
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Michael  Jarvis,. 
'TUT  IT  IN  THE  TEAM  " 


Who's  Behind  the  pill? 


BY  CL  YDE  VALENTINE 


BY  TED  AMOS, 
In  all  collegiate  sports  it  is  the 
varsity  who  gets  the  renown. 
Their  coach  is  viewedH  the  one 
who  put  together  a  smooth 
working  machine.  Most  people 
forget  they  are  looking  at  the 
end  product  of  a  group  effort. 
The  hardest  part  of  this  effort  is 
given  to  the  Sub-varsity  coach.  Il 
is  he  who  must  try  to  develop  a 
winning  team  and  get  his  players 
to  play  to  their  full  potential.  At 
Northeastern,      ihc    job  of 


will  only  go  out  on  the  court 
and  tying  the  team  and  himself 
down.  Jarvis  has  been  to 
Philadelphia  trying  to  recruit 
some  brothers,  somebody  who 
can  play  some  "down  street 
ball."  The  bloods  he  came  into 
contact  with  weren't  ready 
academically,  jarvis  doesn't 
believe  in  taking  a  person  from 
somewhere  else  and  putting  him 
in  a  place  where  he  can't  survive. 

J  arvis  sees  big  things  in 
Northeastern 's  basketball  future, 


coaching    the  Sub-varsitv 
basketball  team  is  held  by  a  brother  due  .n  pari  to  freshman  John 
n.^.H  Mirh,.i  l,r«k  '  Clark.  He  feels  that  )ohn  is  the 

best  freshman  basketball  player 
in    Nc'w    England.   He   is  an 


than  a  two-three  type.  You  must 
really  work  on  your  team 
because  college  ball  is  a  higher 
grade  ball  than  pro  ball,  since  a 
pro  is  able  to  do  what  he  wants 
while  a  college  player  isn't. 
Jarvis  is  assured  if  a  pro  player 
tried  to  return  to  college  and 
play  ball  he  would  really  have  a 
hard  time  adjusting.  His  key  to 
developing  a  team  and  a  player  is 
"don't  try  to  take  the 
individuality  from  a  person,  put 
il  in  the  team.  Don't  lake  one's 
talent  and  use  it  against 
everybody." 


Some  of  us  thought  that  the 
most  exciting  thing  in  basketball 
was  the  N.B.A.  playoffs.  To 
some  people  it  still  is,  but  there 
is  something  more  exciting  than 
the  playoffs,  "street  ball.' 

Streetball  is  the  display  of  the 
most  fascinating  skills  in 
basketball.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  Harlem  Magicians  (better 
known  as  the  'Harlem  Globe 
Trotters').  They  are tfiemasters 
of  streetbalt. 

Streetball  is  not  very  rampant 
the  ipro  basketball  player,  but 
it  does  exist  (Earl  "the  Pearl' 


named  Michael  jarvis. 

Jarvis  is  presently  in  his  fourth 
year  of  coaci  .ng  basketball  at 
Northeastern.  His  team  holds  j 
record  of  8  wins  and  3  losses.  In 
terms  of  basketball  at 
Northeastern,  Jarvis  thinks  the 
school  has  given  less  support  at 
games  in  the  last  two  years  than 
previously.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  type  of  ball  the  school  is 
forced  tu  play.  Due  to  a  lack  of 
height,  the  learn  is  forced  lo  use 
a  slow  offense  and  a  very 
aggressive  defense.  Most  people 
come  to  sec  the  fastbreaking 
game. 

Jarvis  is  from  Cambridge, 
Mass.  where  he  got  his  start  in 
sports.  He  went  to  ^Rindge 
Technical  High  Schoolandplayed 
basketball  along  with  baseball, 
In  1962  his  basketball  team 
became  state  champs. 

When  he  graduated  he  felt  he 
wasn't  ready  for  a  four  year 
college  so  he  went  to 
Chamberlain  Jr.  College  for  a 
year  of  prep  school.  He  then 
came  lo  Northeastern  and 
played  basketball  from  1963  to 
1966.  He  also  played  baseball 
here  and  was  the  starting 
centerfielder  in  his  junior  year. 

Jarvis  doesn't  work  at  one 
alma  mala  but  two.  During  the 
day  he  teaches  physical 
education  at  Rindge  Tech.  He  is 
also  the  school's  baseball  coach 
plus  assisunt  football  coach.  He 
is  currently  working  on  his 
Master's  degree  in  administrative 
education. 

Jarvis  is  also  involved  with  the 
community.  Rindge  Tech  is  a 
predominately  Black  school, 
most  of  the  Black  athletes  in  the 
area  attend  classes  there.  Jarvis  is 
President  of  the  Rindge  Tech 
Booster  Club  which  is  an 
organization  that  tries  to  raise 
money  for  scholarsh  ips  so 
brothers  can  go  on  to  college. 
Jarvis  says  he  tries  to  motivate  as 
many  brothers  to  go  on  to 
college  as  possible. 

Jarvis  says  he  doesn't  believe 
in  playing  somebody  because 
they  are  black  or  white.  They 
must  prove  themselves  in 
practice.  Most  people  don't  want 
to  play  defense  so  they  must 
prove  they  can  and  will.  Jarvis 
doesn't  see  any  sense  in  playing 
a  brother  if  he  isn't  ready,  he 


;\0 


Logan  T. 
Davis 

ON  BEING  ONE  OF  THE 
RECENT  WINNERS  OF 
STAR  MARKET'S 

COLLEGE 
UNDERGRADUATE 
A  WARDS 


excellent  guard  and  according  to 
Jarvis,  "every  basketball  team 
must  be  centered  around  a  guard 
since  he  is  the  one  who  controls 
the  ball."  John  will  be  one  of 
the  remaining  brothers  on  the 
team  along  with  Sam  Jordan; 
Steve  Young  and  Joe  Delgardo 
will  be  lost  to  Northeastern's 
rule  ^at  a  player  can  participate 
for  only  four  years. 

Jarvis  believes  when  one  is 
recruiting  you  must  keep  in 
mind  the  type  of  player  you 
need  to  round  out  your  team. 
You  shouldn't  have  one 
offensive  threat,  but  five 
offensive  threats  because  a 
shuffle  offense  is  harder  to  stop 


Back  row.  J.  V.  Coach.  Michael  Jarvis.  Joe  Delgardo. 
John  Clark.  Steve  Young.  Sam  Jordan  in  the 
foreground.  (Pholo  by  Harold  Hunte) 


The  Ebony  Girls  play  Basketball 


BYMELANIE  WHITE 

The  Ebony  Girls  Basketball 
Team  is  part  of  the  Ebony 
Organization,  an  outlet  for 
extracurricular  activities  for 
brothers  and  sisters  on  campus. 
The  organization  is  trying  to 
'unify  the  sports  efforts  of 
Blacks  on  campus  into  a  solid 
unit.'  The  newest  addition  to  the 
Ebony  Organization  is  the 
Ebony  Girls  Basketball  team. 

The  genesis  of  the  team  took 
place  over  a  year  ago.  Some 
brothers  and  sisters  of 
Northeastern  played  against 
those  at  American  International 
College  in  Springfield  as  part  of 
homecoming  week-end  activities. 

Before  continuing,  something 
should  be  said  about  the 
members  who  created  this 
dynamite  teairi.  The  head  coach 
is  Mike  '"Hal"  Williams.  Their 
assistant  coach  is  Ronald 
"Mouse"  Richardson.  Sherman 
Hart  is  the  team's  general 
manager.  In  addition  to  the 
team's  top  scorers,  Robin 
Clairborne  (G)  and  Rochelle 
Timmons  (G),  the  team  includes 
Carolyn  Baplista  (C),  Beverly 
Benn  (G),  Linda  Brown  (G), 
Lucille  Dabney  (C),  Francinia  Le 
Grande  ,  Anita  RoberU  (C), 
Valarie  Simms  (G),  Paulette 
Sneed  (F),  and  Sharon  Watson 
(F). 

When  the  girls  began  the  team 
this  year  "Hat"  lold  me  thev 
were  taught  the  fundamentals  of 
basket-ball  first  (shooting, 
passing,  rebounding,  etc.).  As 
they  progressed,  they  also 
learned  about  teamwork,  playing 
defense  and  offense,  and  other 
skills  needed  to  pull  a  team 
together.  His  aim  was  "for  them 
to  enjoy  playing  basketball  and 
still  know  what  they  are  doing.'" 


His  advice  to  them  before  a 
game  is  to  '  do  the  best  they  can 
or  else  their  long,  hard  hours  of 
practice  will  go  down  the  drain." 

His  advice  seems  to  be 
working.  So  far,  the  team  has  a 
record  of  2-0.  They  hope  to  play 
about  10  games  during  the  rest 
of  the  season.  They  play  against 
other  intermural  teams  from 
Northeastern.  "Haf  would 
appreciate  very  much  if  .omeone 
who  knows  the  rules  for  girls' 
basketball,  could  volunteer  their 
time  as  a  referee.  He  feels  the 
past  referees  were  biased  at 
times. 


Any  girl  interested  in  the 
Ebony  Team  is  invited  to  join. 
The  learn  usually  meets  for 
practice  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Monday  around  6:00  p.m.  They 
meet  either  in  Northeastern's 
girl's  gym  or  at  M.l.T.'s  gym. 
The  games  are  on  Tuesdays  in 
Dockser  at  12:10  or  1:00.  (But 
check  with  a  member  of  the 
leam  before  you  go  lo  the  gym.) 
"Hat"  also  said  that  the  team 
needs  a  scorekeeper.  Any 
interested  girts  can  get  in  touch 
with  "Hat,"'  "Mouse."  or 
Sherman  through  ihe  ONYX  ai 
437-3141. 


Monroe).  It  is  mostly  played  in 
the  parks  or  in  the  gyms,  but 
never  at  Northeastern.  That  is 
until  John  Clark  came  along. 

John  Clark  is  the  new 
freshman  sensation  on  NU's 
basketball  team.  John  is  6'2' , 
weighs  175  lbs.,  and  has  a 
"riell-a-fied-game."  John  is  a 
veteran  of  Pennsylvania  and  is 
among  the  starting  five.  As  we 
all  Know  anytime  Northeastern 
let's  a  freshman  play  varsity  and 
start, ,  his  game  has  to  be 
together.  John's  moves  are 
quick,  distinct,  and  accurate  •• 
he  plays  good  offense  as  well  as 
excellent  defense. 

John  Clark  is  outstanding.  He 
is  outstanding  and  i hey  have 
given  him  a  chance  to  display  his 
skills;  skills  that  other  brothers 
in  the  past  have  had  but  weren't 
given   the   chance   to  display. 

John  Clark  is  going  to  be  a 
big  thing  at  Northeastern 
because  he  provides  continuous 
entertainment  to  ihc  game.  He's 
a  young  ambitious  player  and  we 
can't  wail  to  soe  him  hook  up 
with  Billy  Rosary. 

Sam  Jordan,  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  strong  determination  and 
this  year's  new  coach  has  been  in 
a  loi  of  the  action  lately.  Sam  is 
a  veteran  of  D.C.  and  is  6'5", 
210  lb.  he-man.  Sam  plays 
center  for  the  Huskies  and  has 
an  explosive  defensive  game, 
Sam  is  the  peace  maker  on  the 
team.  He  is  very  suong  and  just 
as  b'  .  When  the  game  gets  'ruff 
'nlufffyou  can  be  sure  that 
Sam  will  be  in  to  keep  peace, 

Joe  Delgardo  and  Steve  Young 
also  hold  important  positions  on 
the  team,' as  tfiat  of  guards.  Joe 
an  excellent  ball  handler,  but  he 
holds  back  on  his  ability,  lo  relax 
joe  plays  good  defense  and  can 
shoot.  He  plays  a  good  game 
when  he's  in. 

Steve  also  has  a  good  pair  of 
hands.  He's  fast  and  can  keep 
the  game  moving.  He  has  been 
doing  very  well  this  season  and 
we  hope  llo  see  more  of  him. 

The  team 's  next  game  is 
Saturday,  Feb.  24lh  at  the 
Cabot  Gym  Building. 


C.CLYDE'S  SPORTS  COMMENTARY 


IHsplay  ads  from  compa- 
nl«.  busUeMM.  prWniioDah 
■nd  lum-profll  organlulloni 
■r*  Mw  tMtai  accrpied. 

SttOnyt  Ad  Manager  Httn 
DoUon  at  th«  Afro-lnatltatr  or 
call  «7-3Hl  f«r  turthrr  iafo- 
malton. 


It  was  a  mystery  to  us  then, 
but  now  I  understand  why  in 
October  during  the  1968 
Olympics  in  Mexico,  champion 
George  Forman  presented  his 
ordeal.  The  1968  Olympics  was 
the  first  organized  Black  boycott 
of  the  Olympic  games.  Several 
athletes  whose  life  long  ambition 
was  to  become  a  competitive 
part  of  the  Olympic  games  put 
their  Black  and  self  awareness  in 
front  of  their  desire  lo  prove 
their  physical  excellence  by 
boycotting  the  games. 

The  boycott  was  organized 
around  the  fact  that  Black 
people  were  being  repressed, 
depressed,  and  oppressed  not 
just  in  America  but  around  the 
world.  The  seemingly,  virtual 
image  that  most  Black  athletes 
had  reflected  in  the  past 
olympiads  was  that  of  being 
treated'and  respected  as  glorified 
Americans  in  a  glorified  society. 
When  the  national  anthem  was 
played  and  they  saluted  in  the 
proper  American  fashion  (right 
hand  across  the  heart.), ,  little 
thought  was  given  as  to  the  real 
reason  why.  Americans  assumed 
that  he  was  just  one  happy 
American  boy.  When  he  smiled 
they  smiled  and  everything  was 

everything  until. 

Everything  was  everything 
until  Black  athletes  decided  to 
let    the    world    know  that 


everything  was  not  at  peace  back 
at  home  or  at  the  Olympics. 
They  wanted  the  world  to  know 
■  that  some  of  ihem  would  come 
back  home  looking  for  a  job. 
They  wanted  the  world  to  know 
lhat  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
America.  They  wanted  the 
world  to  know  that  ihey  were 
not  smiling  because  they  were 
proud  to  be  an  American  person 
but  that  they  were  proud  of 
iheir  own  self  accomplishments; 
and  most  of  all  they  wanted  the 
world  to  know  that  a  vast 
majority  of  Blacks  were  cither 
economically  or  socially  below 
the  American  standard. 

When  Tommy  Smith  and  John 
Carlos  raised  iheir  Black 
clenched  fists  and  bowed  their 
heads  during  the  American 
national  anthem,  it  was  to 
symbolize  a  renewed  Black 
awareness  and  a  bond  for  unity. 
It  was  not  long  after  that  the 
confusion  came.  George 
Forman,  upon  being  proclaimed 
the  final  victor  of  the 
heavyweight  boxing 
championship,  proceeded  to 
exercise  the  right  which  all 
human  beings  should  have; 
freedom  of  expression. 

It  is  customary  in  the  Olympics 
that  the  champion  should  take  a 
bow  towards  all  four  corners  of 
the  ring  which  is  exactly  what 
George    did.    With   his  little 


American  flag  in  his  hand, 
George  let  ihc  world  know  thai 
we  was  proud  to  be  their  all 
American  boy.  It  was  lhat  action 
that  was  as  contrasting  as  White 
on  Black.  I  jusl  couldn't 
understand  the  reasoning  behind 
the^flag. 

Forman,  during  an  interview 
with  Howard  Cosell,  explained 
that  it  wasn't  a  means  of  protest 
or  anti-protest.  As  he  put  it,  "I 
just  wanted  everyone  to  know 
that  I  was  from  the  country  of 
champions."  it  goes  deeper  than 
that  though. 

Brother  George  had  dinner 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  twice.  Once  before  his 
championships  fieht &once  after. 
George  felt  that  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  president  (Job  Corps 
Program)  he  would  probably  be 
in  the  streets  or  behind  bars. 
George  Forman  felt  in  gratitude 
towards  the  late  President 
Johnson,  so  now  I  understand. 

Had  il  been  me  in  the  ring  1 
would  have  done  the  same  thing, 
except  \  would  have  held  the 
American  flag  with  a  black  glove 
iin  mv*-  hand.  I  would  have  had 
two  Black  liberation  flags  in  my 
back  pocket;  I  would  have  put 
on  my  Black  knee  socks  with  the 
hole  in  the  loe  and  I  would  have 
said: 

"WHAT'S  HAP'NEN 
BLACK"!!!!! 
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Shirley  Chisholm  on  education 


BY  JOYCE  CLARKE  AND  ILEEN  DOTSON 


"The  impact  she  had  on  the 
Dcmocralic  Party...  it  will  never 
be  the  same  again,"  said  Or. 
Dorothy  Jones  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Model  Cities 
as  she  spoke  of  Rep.  Shirley 
Chisholm. 

"Four  rooms  (classrooms) 
were  too  small  for  her.  There 
were  a  lot  of  things  that  Shirley 
felt  needed  doing,"  she 
continued. 

New  York  Rep.  Shirley 
Chisholm  came  to  Roxbury  on 
February  i  at  Green  Hall 
Masonic  Temple  to  continue 
some  of  those  things  that  she 
felt  needed  doing  -  speaking  to 
the  community  about  education. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  Mrs. 
Chisholm  said,  "Those  of  us  who 
went  on  marches  and  vigils 
should  use  those  same  energies 
for  the  preservations  of  the  most 
important  human  beings  -  our 
children." 

Rep,  Shirley  Chisholm  called 
for  the  maximum  effort  of 
educational  administrators, 
teachers,  students,  and  parents 
to  form  a  structure  for  better 
schools. 

She  said  that  there  is  a  need 
for  more  humanity  and  more 
serious  concern  for  the  needs  of 
our  children. 

"We  must  feed  the  children's 
minds  as  well  as  their  bodies.' 

A  school  teacher  by  profession 
and  a  product  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Chisholm  spoke  from 
experience  when  she  told  the 
audience    that  "today's 

Commentary: 
CARMICHAEL 

Stokely  Carmichael  has  come 
back  to  America  to  "teach." 

Speaking  to  the  Black  students 
of  Northeastern  on  the  second 
day  of  Black  Hislorv  Week, 
Brother  Stokely  expounded  on 
what's  been  transpiring  in  his 
life  since  he  found  his  true  home 
in  Africa  four  years  ago. 
Presently  he  is  here  for  an 
indefinite  period  to  share  his 
knowledge  with  us,  educate  our 
minds  as  to  the  direction  we  as  a 
Black  race  should  be  uking  and 
ultimately  to  organize  followers 
under  the  doctrine  of 
Pan-Africanism-  Scientific 
Socialism  -  for  an  eventual 
exodus  back  to  the  mother 
country. 

Given  to  the  students  in  a 
quasi-classroom  manner,  Bro. 
Stokely,  with  two  black  boards 
and  the  map  of  Africa  at  his 
disposal  tried  with  much  obvious 
patience  to  prove  to  the 
audience  that  Africa  is  our  home 
and  that  she,  as  a  Pan-African 
country,  is  where  we  should  be 
directing  our  energies. 

The  students  debated  with  this 


educational  system  is  related  to 
classroom  instruction  only  but 
should  be  more  concerned  for 
the  child's  emotional  needs. 

She  gave  an  analogy  saying, 
"That  if  businesses  were  run  like 
many  of  the  schools  operate, 
they  would  have  gone  bankrupt 
long  ago."  Mrs.  Chisholm  "s 
anology  drew  a  hearty  applause 
of  confirmation  from  the 
audience. 

"A  true  educator  attempts  to 
orient  his  teachings  toward  life 
in  society,"  she  slated 

Children,  she  said,  must  be 
shown  that  "there  is  a  real 
reason  for  going  to  school...  to 
be  led  out  of  ghetto  life."  They 
must  be  prepared  to  face 
the  outside  world  because  that's 
what  confronts  them  daily. 

One  malady  cited  by  Mrs. 
Chisholm  of  the  present 
educational  system  is  that 
educational  and  tutorial  projects 
are  remedial  rather  than 
preventive. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  believes  that 
classrooms    should  be 
laboratories  for  democaracy  and 
for  living,   "they  should  help 
students  to  get  along  together..." 
She  went  on  to  say  thai  the 
educational    structure    is  too 
large,  too  insensitive,  and  too 
out    of    touch    with  the 
community  to  deal  with  our 
problems  effectively.  Another 
generation  of  children  will  not 
be  wasted,  she  warned 

In  addition.the 
American  culture  is  not  a  culture 


of  homogenous  values.  Our 
children  are  prodded  into 
adopting  a  culture  suited  to  the 
middle  class  and  this  only  results 
in  a  sense  of  frustration  and  rage 
for  those  who  do  not  have  the 
benefits  of  the  system's  values. 

"The  role  of  the  tcacheis,"  she 
said,  "should  be  as  developers 
and  the  parents  should  be 
participants,  not  specUtors. 
Community  control  is  the 
needed  link  which  can,  for  the 
curriculum,  become  relevant  and 
extinguish  the  outside  influences 
who  know  nothing  of  the 
community.  Community 
control,  she  warns,  however,  is 
not  a  panacea.ii  is  the  means  for 
achieving  goats." 

She  further  stated  that 
community  control  raises  the 
question  of  integration.  "Will 
Community  Control"  Mrs. 
Chisholm  asked,  "lay  integration 
to  its  resting  place?  To  me  It's 
another  red  flag  raised  by  people 
fighting  Community  Control  in 
the  name  of  integration.  The 
question  is  not  whether  it  was 
ever  meant  to  live.  Giving  a 
white  locker  next  to  a  Black, 
bussing  100  Blacks  to  the 
suburbs  -  this  is  lifeless."  She 
pointed  out  that  rather  than  a 
desire  for  amalgamation  we 
should  see  race  and  culture  as  "a 
salad  bowl  rather  than  a  melting 
pot." 

"Education  must  not,'  she 
declared,"  take  creative, 
spontarKOus  vouns  people  and 
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BY  JOYCE  CLARKE 

organizer  and  teacher  of 
scientific  socialrsm  for  three 
hours,  putting  him  to  the  test 
with  heavily  baited  questions. 
But  Brother  Stokely  proved  that 
he's  living  what  he's  saying  and 
that  he's  learned  vrell  from  his 
African  instructors.  Bro.  Stokely 
managed  to  successfully  clear 
each  hurdle  that  was  thrust  in 
his  path. 

"Africa,"  he  said,  "Is  at  the 
pivotal  point  of  the  revolution," 
And  we  as  students  should  be 
the  moving  force  of  thatf 
revolution.  But  first  we  must 
have  an  tdealogy  which  will  serve 
as  a  guideline  ~  a  guiding  force 
to  direct  our  lives  and  that  will 
guide  us  to  our  obiective.  He 
said,  however,  that  "an  ideology 
cannot  stop  once  it  reaches  its 
objective,  the  ideology  must  be 
continuous,  ad  infanitum."- 

It  must  proceed  as  a  way  of 
life  for  its  people  long  after  wc, 
the  initial  perpetrators,  are  gone. 
Further,  an  ideology  has  fixed 
principles  and  it  must  be 
consistent.  If  it's  inconsistent 
then  it's  false,  illogical.  These 
principles  hold  the  people, 
together.  A  revolution  is 
scientific,  so  if  we  want  to 
understand  revolution  we  must 
understand  the  principles. 
He  added  that  students  have  the 
potential  for  being  very 
revolutionary.  And  in  order  for  a 
revolution  to  be  successful  it 
must  be  just.  He  demonstrated 
that  some  people  kill  for  money 
but  the  best  killers  are  those 
who  kill  for  love  of  their  people. 

"The  key  to  the  solution  for 
black  people  is  knowing  that 
Africa  is  our  home,"  Stokely 
said.  But  it  seemed  to  hang  in 
the  air  that  the  students  only 
gave  Stokely  lip  service 
confirmation  to  this  fact.  He 
sensed  as  much  so  again  he  pve 
some    classroom  examples, 


showing  where  we  are  in 
America  and  where  we  should  be 
in  relation  to  our  kinship  with 
Africa.  He  was  challenged  on 
every  turn  for  it  seemed  every 
person  in  that  room  wanted 
bona  fide  proof  that  ihcy  should 
recognize  Africa  as  their  home 
rather  than  America  where  their 
forefathers  blood  and  ^eat  is 
imbued  in  the  soil. 

He  told  the  audience  that 
under  Socialism  the  man  is  the 
center  and  all  else  is  an 
extension  of  him.  Under 
capitalism  material  wealth  is  the 
most  important  components  and 
man  is  governed  by  these  things. 

Brother  Stokely  taught  his 
lessons  well,  but  it  is  still  this 
writer's  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  the  audience  was  not 
ready  to  give  even  serious 
thought  to  the  concept  of 
Pan-Africanism, 

Perhaps  it's  because  they  had 
been  waiting  to  hear  the  young 
rhetorical  Stokely  of  the  early 
60's.  Then  again,  for  those  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  his  track 
record,  perhaps  it  was  rather 
hard  to  digest  this  "matured 
thinker,"  who  has  emerged  from 
Africa  and  resurfaced  on  these 
shores  with  a  'new'  ideology  for 
Black  people. 

Stokely  confided  at  the  press 
conference  held  following  the 
workshop  that  his  organizing  has 
been  going  on,  underground,  of 
course,  for  the  past  five  years. 
Maybe  if  he'd  brought  this  out 
during  the  workshop  his 
audience  would  have  found  him 
more  credulous. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  I  just 
don't  believe  the  majority  of  the 
students  understood,  accepted 
and/or  retained  the  concept 
Brother  Stokely  was  trying  to 
get  across.  It  was  obvious  that 
he,  the  man,  has  not  changed 
Continued  on  page  5  f 


make  them  into  dull  stupid 
adults."  It  must  shift  from 
"instruction  to  discovery"  and 
"deal  with  human  problems  and 
situations."  it  must  also  shift 
from  "structure  to  environment 
in  which  we  arc  rearing  a  child." 

■  Our  schools  have  crammed 
children  with  facts  without 
leaching  them  how  to  live  with 
other  people."  IShe  said  that  if 
we  could  learn  to  respect  one 
another  in  school,  we  would 
value  and  respect  each  other. 

''Competition  can  also  destroy 
a  child,"  she  continued.  Test 
scores  determine  where  and  how 
he  will  go  in  life.  If  a  child 


doesn't  do  welt  he  is  labeled  and 
those  scores  follow  him 
throughout  his  school  years.  It 
places  him  in  a  position  where 
he  can  never  prove  that  he  can 
do  well.  Grades,  she  infcred, 
become  quasi  documents.  But 
she  reasoned  that  individual 
reports  are  '  more  meaningful 
than  cold  lettered  or  numbered 
grades.' 

■  The  challenge  is  here,"  she 
staled  "All  of  us  have  been  so 
concerned  about  teaching  that 
we  forgot  about  the  children 
learning," 

Mrs.  Chisholm  left  the 
audience  on  this  very  important 
Continued  on  page  S 


Richard  Ellis 
Entrepreneur 


BY  RENEE  HOLMES 


Richard  Ellis  is  a  determined 
young  man.  So,  whose  Richard 
Ellis?  He  is  the  sole  proprietor  of 
Inner  City  Enterprises,  a  firm 
that  is  located  at  104S-5S 
Tremont  Street  in  Boston.  The 
firm  specializes  in  preparing  loan 
packages,  bookkeeping, 
accounting  and  consultation  for 
small  businessmen  and 
prospective  businessmen. 

According  to  Ellis,  Inner-City 
Enterprises  serves  a  need  in  the 
community.  One  of  the  first 
needs  of  any  businessman  Is  to 
take  care  of  h  is  accounting 
system.  Ellis  also  said,  "In  the 
past,  this  has  been  done  on  a 
hit-or-miss  basis." 

Inner-City  Enterprises  provides 
a  complete  accounting  system 
tailored  to  the  specific 
managerial  needs  of  the  small 
minority  businessman." 

Ellis  has.  had  plenty  of 
experience  in  business.  To 
date,  he  has  helped  to  start 
twenty-five  businesses,  besides 
his.  That  is  not  a  bad  record  for 
someone,  who  is  only 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Ellis  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  in  May,  1947.  He 
at  ten  ted  St.  Louis'  public 
schools  until  the  age  of  twelve, 
when  he  moved  to  Boston.  He 
graduated  from  Boston 
Technical  High  School  in  June, 
1965.  From  there,  he  went  on  to 
attend  Hampton  Institute,  in 
Virginia,  whefe  he  majored  in 


accounting. 

From  there.  Ellis  returned  to 
Boston,  and  has  worked  in 
various  jobs  within  the  field  of 
business.  These  jobs  have  ranged 
from  c  h  ief  accountant  for 
Freedom  Industries  Inc.  to 
financial  analyst  for  the 
Community  Development 
Corporation,  (CDC)  of  Boston. 

Ellis  also  claims  among  his 
achievements  being  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Business 
Opportunities  Committee,  a 
member  of  the  Masons  and  a 
Notary  Public.  Quite  an 
impressive  record  for  one  as 
young  in  years  as  Ellis. 

In  the  little  spare  time  that  he 
has,  Ellis  said  that  he  envoys 
playing  a  vigorous  game  of 
tennis,  chess  or  working  on  his 
book,  which  is  on  the  theme  of 
Black  businesses  that  have 
existed  in  the  past. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for 
Ellis?  He  implied  that 
somewhere  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  he  hopes 
to  have  his  political  aspirations 
realized.  However  for  the 
present,  he  is  kept  busy  enough 
d  ivid  ing  his  time  between 
Inner-City  Enterprises,  and  his 
position  as  co-ordinator  of  the 
Roxbury  Business  Development 
Corporation. 

According  to  Ellis,  the  best 
possible  way  to  get  ahead  is  to 
"utilize  every  moment  to  its 
fullest  capacity." 
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Jim  Boyd^  TV  newscaster 
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BETTY  CARTER- 


Sorry  girls,  he's  taken. 

This  fine,  Blaci<  Arian  man,  a 
mere  30  years  old,  called  ]im 
Boyd,  is  good  and  married. 

Watching  him  constantly  twist 
that  little  band  on  his  third 
finger  right  hand,  I  tried  to 
calmly  interview  him  and 
concentrate  on  what  he  had  to 
say. 

Jim  Boyd  is  the  only  Black 
newscaster  on  Channel  5's  6 
o'clock  news.  His  official  title  is 
Genera!  Assignment  Reporter, 
which  means  he's  bound  to 
cover  stories  that  run  the  gamut 
from  human  interest  to 
government. 

Before  he  arrived  at  Channel  5, 
(WCVB-TV)  which  was  only  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  he  was 
working  with  NET  (Channel  13) 
tne  educational  network  in  New 
York.  As  things  transpired,  the 
president  of  NET  asked  J  im  if  he 
wanted  to  expand  his  television 
expertise  by  becoming 
knowledgeable  of  the  producing 
end  of  the  business.  Naturally 
Jim  was  interested  and  with  that 
he  was  given  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant  to  go  to  WGBH-TV,  here 
in  Boston,  and  enroll  in  their 
producer  training  program. 

This  all  happened  in  1967  and 
it  was  only  a  year  later  that 
WG8H  launched  its  SAY 
BROTHER  scries  in  reaction  to 
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the  death  of  Rev.  Martin  L. 
King,  Jr.  and  foremost  Jim  adds 
"to  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
media.''  By  this  lime  Jim's 
training  program  was  over  and 
he  was  due  to  return  to  NET.  He 
lingered  around  long  enough, 
however,  to  convince  WGBH 
that  he  was  the  man  who  could 
handle  the  producing  of  the 
show.  Eventually,  jim  Boyd  did 
become  SAY  BROTHER'S  first 
producer  and  he  recalls  that, 
'  getting  the  experience  of 
producing  a  weekly  show  is 
something  meaningful.' 

His  tenure  with  WGBH  was 
unfortunately  brief  and  J  im 
pointed  out  that  '  in  a  lot  of 
ways  (he)  had  regrets  about 
leaving  Boston  and  WGBH." 

He  reasoned  that  back  in  New 
York  he  would  be  relegated  to 
the  "Communications  pool." 
Eventually,  though  he  did  return 
to  Boston  at  the  request  of 
Larry  Pickard,  News  Director  at 
Channel  5. 

Questioned  as  to  what  he  liked 
most  about  the  communications 
field,  Jim  replied,  "t  can'l  stand 
being  static.  I  like  the 
unpredictability  of  reporting. 
I've  covered  fires,  drownings,  the 
state  house  and  Blacks;  those  are 
the  things  that  make  my  life 
exciting." 

Although  he  finds  his  personal 


THE  JAZZSINGER'S  JAZZ  SINGER 


Boston's  jazz  fans  were  given  a 
rare  treat  when  the  New  England 
Conservatory  presented  a  free 
concert  featuring  Ms.  Betty 
Carter.  Backed  by  the  Danny 
Mixon  Trio,  she  gave  vocal  proof 
to  why  she  has  been  called  "the 
jazz  singer's  jazz  singer."  Her 
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songs  were  not  the  ones  piped 
out  constantly  over  the  radio, 
even  by  stations  that  are  devoted 
to  jazz.  Soft  ballads  and  several 
up  tempo  numbers  composed 
her  repertoire. 

The  beauty  of  the 
performance  was  not  found  in 
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the  material,  however,  but  in 
what  she  did  with  these 
unfamiliar  compositions.  Ms. 
Carter  personalized  each  song  by 
her  phrasing  and  the  effective 
weaving  of  her  voice  in  and  out 
of  the  riffs  played  fay  the 
musicians.  For  instance,  on  the 
song,  "Never  Can  Good-bye," 
she  completely  rearranged  the 
method  and  music  of  this 
popular  tune  and  turned  it  into 
an  original  jazz  piece.  Jazz  lovers 
could  especially  appreciate  her 
graceful  bending  of  notes  as  if 
she  were  a  musical  instrument, 
bending  at  the  will  of  the  wind. 

But  the  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  when  Ms.  Carter 
displayed  her  talent  for  "scat' 
singing  or  singing  nonsense 
syllables  in  time  to  the  music. 
It's  the  art  of  uttering  sounds  or 
musical  notes  as  opposed  to 
coherent  words.  Almost  a  lost 
art  with  the  advent  of  the  "new" 
jazz,  "scat"  singing  remains  a 
staple  in  Ms.  Carter's  repertoire. 

The  following  day  Ms.  Carter 
held  a  "Master's  Class"  at  the 
Conservatory.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  was  for  her  to  simply  be 
able  to  come  in  and  talk  to  the 
C  o  nservatory 's  students. 

She  told  them  how  far 
back  her  roots  went,  to  the  '40's 
and  the  days  of  "bop."  She 
began  by  winning  an  amateur 
contest  and  has  been  strictly  a 
jazz  singer  ever  since.  After 
singing  with  Charlie  Parker  and 
Dizzie  Gillespie,  she  said,  two 
and  a  half  years  were  spent  on 
the  road  with  Lionel  Hampton. 
From  there  she  went  out  on  her 
own. 

She  explained  that  she  has 
played  with  Parker,  Diz, 
Hampton,  Jack  Dejhonnette, 
Miles  Davis,  John  Coltrane,  and 
many  others  whom  one 
wouldn't  exactly  consider  "here 
today,  gone  tomorrow' 
p  erf ormers.  With  this 
background,  she  feels  she  Is 
qualified  to  speak  about  what  is 
happening  with  jazz  today.  Her 
biggest    gripe   [s   with  the 


commercialization  of  jazz.  Jazz 
singers  today,  she  feels,  all  sound 
alike  and  are  only  doing  what 
record  companies  want  them 
to." 

"There  is  no  reason,"  she  said, 
"why  there  is  no  young  singer 
breathing  down  my  neck  and 
forcing  me  to  hustle.''  The  main 
reason  for  this  is  money. 

"I  have  done  what  I  wanted  to 
do  in  my  work  all  my  life.  I  have 
not  sold  out  yet."  And  this,  she 
feels,  is  what's  hurting  young 
singers. 

Jazz  today,  she  continued,  is 
in  a  state  of  confusion.  The  new 
players  today  don't  have  the 
background  of  the  musicians  of 
the  past,  the  roots  are  getting 
lost.  Jazz  men  today  don't  have 
the  creative  feeling  that  was 
around  in  bebop. 

She  emphasized  the  role  of  the 
Black  jazz  musician. 

"Jazz  to  me,"  she  told  the 
predominately  white  audience, 
"has  always  meant  Black."  She 
went  on  to  warn  the  Black 
students  present  that  if  they 
don't  take  hold  of  the  art  of 
jazz,  it  will  be  lost. 

Betty  Carter  proved 
herself  to  be  beautiful,  dynamic 
and  very  Black  as  a  performer 
and  a  personality.  If  you're  into 
Black  creativity,  you  owe  it  lo 
yourself  to  check  her  out  the 
next  lime  she's  in  town. 

STOKE  LY 

Continued  from  page  4 

drastically  but  his  program  should 
have  been  taken  -seriously  and 
one's  personal  impressions  of  the 
man  not  dealt  with. 

Usually  when  a  speaker  brings 
a  message  that  hits  home  and 
awakens  our  awareness,  we  leave 
our  seats  still  talking  about  this 
profound  speech.  But,  Monday 
afternoon  was  not  the  case, for  as 
the  juke  box  began  to  blare  after 
Stokely  left  the  floor  I  reasoned 
that  the  majority  of  the 
audience  had  come  to  be 
entertained. 


involvement  with  the  media 
rewarding,  he  frowns  on 
television  as  a  device  for 
capturing  the  news.  He  pointed 
out  that  television  news  really 
can't  react  to  news  events. 

"It  does  a  poor  job  of  covering 
spot  news  because  usually  the 
news  is  over  by  the  time  a  team 
arrives.' 

He  expounded  that  television 
cannot  cover  one  iota  of  the 
news  events  that  occur  daily 
because  .of  the  half-hour  time 
allottment,  which  includes 
commercials  and  weather. 
Channel  S  has  news  broadcasts 
Monday  through  Friday  at  7,  12, 
6  and  1 1  p.m.  with  a  '  sign  off" 
news  after  the  late  show.  On 
weekends  the  1 1  p.m.  news  is 
cut  lo  15  minutes  and  at  any 
given  time  the  news  may  be 
pre-empted. 

Another  shortcoming  of 
television,  Jim  says,  is  that  it's 
an  autonomous  enterprise.  There 
is  no  competition, 

It  has  the  capacity  to  tell  you 
anything,'  he  continued,  "to  tell 
you  what  to  think." 

'*tt  is  not  educational,  it's 
opinion  making.  TV  lakes  the 
easy  road  it  entertains." 

He  concluded  that  generally 
'  TV  tells  people  what  they  want 
instead  of  what  they  should 
have." 

He  cited  the  fact  that  on  any 
given  morning  one  can  tunc  into 
at  least  four  hours  of  game 
shows  followed  by  four  more 
hours  of  soap  operas. 

Gelling    back    to  the 


Pbolo  by  Ueen  Dotaon 

newscasters  end  of  it,  he  talked  a 
little  about  what  people  want  to 
see  in  a  television  newscaster. 
Jim  said  that  the  anchorman,  the 
one  who  is  stationed  in  the 
studio  is  the  most  important 
component  of  the  news  team  on 
the  air.  He's  the  nucleus  of  the 
news  team  and  holds  the  show 
together  between  newscasts. 

Jim  sard  that  an  anchorman 
must  be  predicuble  and  he  must 
signify  authority  and  credibility. 
He  Laughed  and  added,  "you 
just  don't  have  an  anchorman 
that  people  won't  believe." 

So  I  guess  its  all  in  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  man  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  has  an 
honest  face. 

The  reporter  who  goes  out  on 
an  assignment  researches  his  own 
stories.  Jim  pointed  out  that  the 
reporter  actually  is  three  people 
in  one:  "he's  a  talent  (on  the  air 
talent),  he  must  act  as  film 
director  and  as  producer." 

What  the  audience  hears  at  the 
beginning  of  the  news  film 
report,  which  in  news  jargon  is 
called   a   "stand-up  intro,"  is 

Continued  on  page  7 
CHISHOLM 
Continued  from  page  4 
note:  "a  child  brings  to  us  his 
whole   being,,  use  this  whole 
being  and  educate  this  child.  If 
we   are   really  to  affect  this 
community,  let  it  be  to  our 
credit." 
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The  Kuumba  singers  praise  God 


"Every  time  I  feci  lb"  ^-''ril 
moving  in  my  heari  I  Pray"  is 
what  the  Black  spiritual  says  and 
that's  what  the  Harvard-Radchff 
Kuumba  Singers  were  doing  that 
cold  Sunday  evening  in  late 
January  -  feeling  the  ^irit. 

With  songs  ranging  from  Negro 
Work  Songs  to  Contemporary 
Gospel,  the  38  brothers  and 
sisters  had  the  entire  Charles 
Street  Church  congregation 
enr^nfiir*H  their  songful 
praises  of  God 

l-or  tnree  sprrit-filled hours  we 
enjoyed  songs  such  as  "Go  Tell 
it  on  the  Mountain,"  "In  Oat 
Great  Gettin'  Up  Mornin','' 
"Great  God  A'Mighty,'  "We've 
Come  This  Far  by  Faith," 
"Grace,"  "Standing  in  the  Need 
of  Prayer,'  and  even  Roberta 
Flack's  "I  Told  jesus." 

It  was  not  just  continuniK 
singing  of  these  and  Work  Songs, 
but  an  entire  churcn  service 
devoted  to  the  evolution  of 
Black  music.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  program  these  singers 
chanted  "Sun  People,  its  Time 
to  Rise,"  and  had  the  audience 
accompany  them  in  the  singing 
of  the  Black  National  Anthem, 

"Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing." 
Then  after  dividing  the  18 
songs  into  period  categories, 
Traditional  Black  Spirituals, 
Work  Songs,  Songs  by  6 
Kuumba  brothers  and  Gospel, 
they  took  the  Seven  Principles  of 
Nguco  Saba  and  illustrated  them 
each  in  song. 

The  entire  program  is  well 
worth  discussing  but  there  were 
some  high  points  of  the  evening 
that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
In    the    traditional  Black 


The  following  review  was  written 
by  Barbara  EUis.  The  Onyx  LHerary 
Editor  now  doing  co-op  at  Say 
Brother  on  Channel  2  Sfiier  Ellis 
read  this  review  on  the  air  Thursdiy. 
January  25th. 

With  a  film  entitled  'Black 
Girl"    to    follow    alt  the 


Spirituals  segment,  one  song 
stood  out  from  all  the  rest;  it 
was  '  Listen  to  the  Lambs.'  The 
director  of  the  choir,  Hubert 
Walters,  spoke  a  little  about  the 
song.  He  said  that  the  arranger, 
R,  Nathaniel  Dett  could  not  get 
his  song  published  and  it  wasn't 
until  a  white  group  sang  it  did  a- 
publisher  even  touch  it.  Mr.  Dett 
was  director  of  the  famous  Black 
choir,  the  Fisk  Jubillee  Singers. 

"Listen  to  the  Lambs'  was 
done  a  cappella  -  as  were  a 
number  of  the  early  spirituals. 
The  words  arc  very  few  but  as 
those  38  men  and  women  stood 
before  the  audience  and 
vocalized  so  many  beautiful 
polyphonic  rythmic  effects, 
simultaneiously ',  the  entire 
church  held  its  breath  as  ihey 
heard  the  words  '  He  shall  feed 
his  flock  like  a  shepherdind  carry 
the  young  lambs  in  his  bosom. 
Listen  to  the  lambs  a  cryin.'  " 
There  was  something  about  the 
arrangement  of  this  composition 
that  took  a  lot  of  old  church 
members  back  home  to  the 
'  mourners'  bench."  Those  old 
Negro  spirituals  whose  words 
carried  so  much  substance  and 
functioned  as  a  retreat  from  the 
oppression  of  the  present. 

Mike  Russell  led  one  of  the  old 
familiar  post-slavery  songs,  "In 
Dat  Great  Gettin'  Up  Mornin'." 
The  words  of  the  song  retain,  in 
tact,  the  African/Americanized 
slave  dialect  in  that  the  lyrics  are 
sung  phonetically  as  they  are 
spelled.  The  Kuumba  singers 
incorporated  an  old  church 
singing  technique  called 
antiphonal  singing,  wherein  the 
preacher  sings  the  theme  and  the 
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choir  or  church  members  answer 
him.  In  a  low  tenor  voice,  Mike 

belted  out,  just  like  those 
preachers  of  old,  "Blow  your 
trumpet  Gabriel,  How  shall  you 
do  it?  Blow  it  loud  com-in  easy' 
and  the  choir  came  in  with  "in 
dat  great  gettin'  up  morning, 
fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well," 
assisted  by  hand  clapping  and 
Congo  drums  played  by  Winfred 
Williams.  It  was  a  rousing 
number  that  the  Kuumba  singers 
seemed  to  enjoy  singing,  almost 
as  if  this  were  the  first  time 
they'd  heard  themselves  sing  it 
and  had  just  discovered  that 
they  really  liked  it. 

One  humorous  song  In  the 
repertoire  delighted  the  entire 
audience.  The  song,  "Hold  My 
Mule'  {While  I  dance,  Josey, 
with  Miss  Nellie  Brown"j,  is  a 
slave  folk  song  or  work  song. 
According  to  director  Walters, 
two  people  were  working  in  the 
fields  and  one  has  stopped 
during  the  course  of  plowing  lo 
dance.  A  chorus  member  Oarreil 
Bobo  made  up  his  own  dance  lo 
the  song,  impersonating  how  he 
felt  the  dancer  was  moving  to 
the  words.  Needless  to  say,  there 
are  no  words  to  describe 
Darrell's  rendition,  except 
possibly,  "uniquely  superb." 

The  second  work  song,  "  Great 
God  A'Mighty''  was 
accompanied  only  be  drums. 
Reminiscent  of  an  African 
chant,  in  the  highest  form,  the 
singers  swayed  to  the  beat  of  the 
drum  as  the  minds  of  the 
audience  were  taken  back  to  the 
slaves  working  to  the  beat  of  a 
funeral  dirg  -  a  methodic 
pulsating  beat  accompanying  a 


terrible  work  Ipad.  The  mate 
choir  members  sang,  "Ridin*  in  a 
hurry,   Ridin'  like  he's  angry 

Lord.  Bull  whip  in  one  hand, 
cowhide  in  de  other.  Cap-n' 
went  to  yell-in  Bully  tak  off  yo 
shirt  now  cause  I'm  gonna  kill 

ya." 

A  very  popular,  much  sung 
and  always  beautifully  rendered 
gospel  tune  is  "Grace"  ("God's 
Grace,  His  Grace  is  sufficient  for 
me").  The  words  to  this  slow 
spirit  =-fiIIed  song  have  lifted 
many  a  spirit  and  caused  many  a 
soul  to  be  stirred  into  the 
"holiness  dance"  of  the 
sanctified  folk.  Sung  by  Marlenc 
Sasportas  and  directed  by  Ken 
Robinson,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  physical  directors  of 
the  three.  As  Marlene  sang  this 
gospel  song  from  her  heart,  most 
members  of  the  audience 
became  very  moved  that  you 
could  hear  from  different 
corners  of  the  room,  "sing  it," 
'  yes,"  "amen"  and  general  nods 
of  apjjroval. 

The  final  segment  of  the 
program  was  devoted  to  the 
Seven  Principles  of  Nguco  Saba. 
Three  songs  in  this  part  were  the 
most  well  received.  The 
principle,  Kujichagulia,  which 
means  self  determination  was 
illustrated  by  Cathy  Galson  who 
sang  Roberu  Flack's  "I  told 
jesus"  (Be  all  right  to  change  my 
name)..,  Cathy  accompanied 
herself  on  piano  while  Jerry 
Harris  softly  strummed  the 
refrain  on  guitar.  Cathy  did  a 
fine  job  on  the  song  that  more 
than  equalled  Miss  Flack's 
rendition.  And  just  to  show  how 
much    they    enjoyed   it,  the 


Barbara  Reviews  "Black  Girl" 


makebelievable  fantasies  Black 
filmmaking  has  produced,  I 
didn't  expect  to  have  much 
more  in  common  with  the 
character  except  the  physical 
reality  of  being  Black  and  being 
a  girl. 

But  Black  girl  sends  a  message 


NOW  OPEN 

3RD  WORLD  BOOKS 
100  Worcester  St..  South  End 
(Corner  Tremonl  St.,  Next  to  City  Hospital  Pharmacy) 

A  COMMUNITY  BOOKSTORE  FOR 
THIRD  WORLD  PEOPLE 

"AFRICA"  -  "ASIA" 

"LATIN  AMERICA"  -  "CARIBBEAN" 


"'3rd  WORLD  U.S.A." 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA 
A  Time  For  Change 
Angola,  Zimbawe  (Rhodesia),  Namiba  (South  West  Africa) 
Mazambique,  South  Africa,  Swaziland.  Lesotho, 
Zambia  and  Botswana. 

In  depth  study  of  the  struggle  for 
hberation  by  Black  people  against  the 
white  minority  racist  regimes. 
95  pages 
Now  available  at  the  sale  price  of 
$.75 

(regular  price  $1.95) 
STORE  HOURS 
Tues.  thru  Sat.  1  p.m.  -  7 :30  p.m. 
Sundays  1 1  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 


that  young  Black  women  and 
men  can  relate  to, 

Billie  Jean  played  by  Peggy 
Petit  is  a  maturing  young  woman 
with  hopes  and  dreams  of 
becoming  a  dancer.  She  is  also  a 
timid  and  love-starved  young  girl 
of  18,  growing  up  in  a  family 
that  has  never  shared  love.  Her 
creativity  and  imagination  is  the 
object  of  ridicule  by  her  older 
sisters,  her  aspirations  suffer  the 
discouraging  laments  of  her 
mother. 

The  sensitivity  that  makes 
Billie  Jean  care  to  love  and  be 
loved  is  a  futile  weapon  against 
the  bitterness  and  anger  of  her 
two  older  sisters  played  by 
Loretta  Greene  and  Gloria 
Edwards.  Nor  can  she  or  her 
sisters  compete  for  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  their  Mother, 
played  by  Loujse  Stubbs. 

The  mother,  bitterly  surviving 
two  unsuccessful  marriages,  is 
like  a  one-woman  Salvation 
Army.  Taking  in  all  the  helpless 
young  Black  girls  with  dreams  of 
college  and  a  respectable  career 
that  she  once  hoped  for  her  own 
daughters. 

Netta,  played  by  Leslie 
Uggams  seems  to  have  all  the 
right  trappings  to  win  the 
attention  and  love  of  Billie 
Jean's  mother.  But  at  the  same 
time,  Billie  Jean's  sisters  are 
fired  with  envy,  ready  to  burn 
their  take-home  sophisticated 
'  Sis," 

Though  it  isn't  quite  clear 
from  the  script  how  this  family 
feud  began  I  sense  it  all  started 
with  the  grandmother,  Claudia 
McNeil  who  lives  with  them 
along  with  her  live-in-male 
companion.  Claudia  McNeil,  a 


fine  actress  that  always  seems  to 
convey  gentleness  and  strength 
in  her  roles,  as  the  grandmother, 
is  a  weak  force  but  a  working 
o  ne  trying  to  resolve  the 
bitterness  and  torment  in  the 
family.  In  the  scene  we  are 
about  to  see,  she  comes  between 
Billie  Jean  and  her  sisters 
engaged  in  a  vicious  living  room 
romp. 

J.E.  Franklin's  screen  play 
taken  from  the  original  play,  is 
fierce  and  strong,  though  it  does 
leave  many  gaps  the  biggest  one 
being  the  men  in  these  women's 
lives.  Brock  Peters  is  a  cool  slick 
dude  trying  to  get  next  to  Billie 
jean's  mother,  but  the  role  is 
too  small  to  make  any 
impression  on  us.  Both  of  Billie 
Jean's  sisters  have  families  of 
their  own  but  are  nothing  more 


audience  kept  clapping,  and 
clapping  and  clappings  and...-. 

"I    Just   Tasted  Freedom" 
illustrated  the  principle  Kuumba 

whtch  means  creativity.  The 
song  was  created  —  words  and 
music  —  by  two  former  choir 
members.  The  music  closely 
identifies  with  the  tempo  and 
sound  of  today's  rock  and  roll 
tunes,  but  the  poignant  words 
explicitly  set  it  apart.  The  words 
say,  '  Lord  knows  the  devil 
chained  our  people.  You  know 
they  stole  us  from  our  lands. 
He'll  cool  our  souls  with  the 
breeze  from  his  sword,  choppin' 
off  the  devil's  hands." 

fhe  final  selection  of  the 
evening  brought  it  ail  home  to 
1973  -  'God  Gave  Me  A  Song." 
("That  the  Angels  cannot  sing' ). 
Led  by  Debbie  Rodriguez,  who 
possesses  a  powerful  voice,  these 
young  people,  dressed  in  their 
black  robes  with  red  and  green 
stripes,  raised  clenched  fists  and 
shouted,  "1  Power,  in  his  hands. 
He  holds  the  power  in  his 
hands."  The  audience  began 
clapping  as  they  continued  with 
"Power,  he  holds  the  world  in 
his  hands,  Power,  Power." 
power."  By  then,  the  entire 
audience  was  on  its  feet, 
clapping,  shouting,  singing  and 
enjoying  the  service.  One  didn't 
have  to  know  the  words  for 
everyone  was  caught  up  under 
the  H)ell  of  the  Kuumba  Singer's 
"Power.'" 

They  marched  off  the  choir 
stand  still  singing  and  the  people 
just  wouldn't  let  them  stop.  The 
Kuumba  Singers  had  come  to 
church  to  Praise  God  and  had 
left  with  His  Praises. 


than  passing  mentionables  in  the 
film.  It  leaves  me  lo  ask  how 
complete  is  a  film  about  Black 
women  without  Black  men. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ossie 
Davis,  the  acting,  particularly 
that  performed  by  the  three 
sisters,  is  dramatic  and  strong. 
The  filming  is  somewhat  stagey, 
lacking  imagination.  I  sense 
Ossie  Davis  confined  his  cameras 
lo  a  small  stage  set  lo  keep  the 
audience  from  gaining  any 
perspective  that  might  lead 
anyone  to  choose  sides  in  the 
family  drama. 

Billy  Jean  isn't  what  every 
young  Black  woman  is  all  about. 
She  is  a  Black  girl.  Her 
experience  is  a  very  real  one 
with  similarities  and  differences 
we  all  can  relate  to.  When  you 
gel  right  down  to  it,  isn't  that 
what  each  of  us  is  all  about. 


Opinion  :  What  purpose  relgion? 


BYMOI  TAMAAZIN 
For  a  people  who  should  be 
about  the  task  of  nation 
building,  the  killings  in 
Washington,  D.C.  should  lead  us 
to  reconsider  the  consequences 
of  our  flirtation  with  alien 
religious  and  political 
philosophies.  Especially  in  the 
light  of  the  added  divisions  that 
they  create. 

The  fact  that  at  this  crucial 
time  in  our  existence,  black  men 
would  systematically  murder, 
not  only  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  Black  infants,  leaves  a  lot  to 
be  said  of  the  people  behind 
those  acts.  Our  only  hope,  if 
there  is  lo  be  any  lies  in  our 
young.  We  must  at  once 
repudiate  those  religious 
fanatics,    whose    acts  only 


contribute  to  propaganda  geared 
to  our  continued  oppression. 

In  analyzing  the  role  religion 
should  play  in  our  struggle  for 
freedom,  we  should  never  forget 
that  these  same  religions  that 
many  of  us  tend  to  embrace, 
played  major  roles  in  bringing 
about  our  enslavement.  All 
religions  arc  designed  to  serve 
the  spiritual,  and  emotional 
needs  of  people  who  created 
them. 

Then  it  should  follow  that  as 
Africans,  with  the  steep  task  of 
regaining  our  rightful  place  in 
the  world,  that  we  find  in  our 
experience  of  ihe  world,  and 
from  our  religious  past,  vision 
sufficient  to  sustain  us  along  the 
way. 


An  opinion  Death  of  Cttbrttl 


«Y  ARIIIURWLLKS 

Uii  JanU'iiY  i-^.  AmiiL.ir 
C.ihr.il,  IcidL-f  ol  I'AK.t, 
( A 1 1  jt-.iii  I'.irly  i;  llio 
liKJL'ticiid.iiia'  111  (iuiiio.1  .iiid  llii' 

Cipc  Vurdc  M.Hids)  w.is 
avs.ivsin.itcd  in  (iiin.ikt  y,  duincJ, 
whunr  In-  livrd.  ^ 

PAK.C.  wliitli  li.iv  liccii 
Irijtilttig  llic  liliui.iliiiii  III  l)iL' 
l'u^UlKue^v  tiiiony  ol  duuic.i  - 
II1SS.1U  .iiid  llic  C.ipc  Verde 
M.iiidv,  h.is  lihuMli-'d  iiiiiu'  lli.iii 
Iwu-lliiids  III  1I1L-  LiiluDy.  Il  is 
iKiw  lit  ihc  |)ioLcs>  111  selling  up 
.\  liiriii.ll  K<>VL-inm<.'iil  l<ii  (iiiiiii'.i 
.Hid  Ihi-  C.ipL-  Vcuk-  Isl.inds. 

AcLuiding  In  Sckou  Ituiii-, 
pic\iUi'iiI  ol  (iiiinci,  (i.il)i.il  "w.is 
.ly.issin.tlcd  in  .1  cow.irdly  -iiid 


luirril>Ic  nijiinci....  in  (lonl  ol 
\\v>  own  lliiust;,  liy  llic  puisunud 
h,i  nd^  ol  iinpoii.ilisni  .ind 
l*<ii  luguesc  Loloni;iliMn.'  I  uun- 
icpuilcd  J.mu.iry  21  ih.il  Ihc 
'  priiiLip.)!  killers"  li.id  lieeii 
.llicslvd  imincdi.ilely  .illerwjrd. 
In  llic  p.isl,  llie  I'liflutji'M'  li.ive 
.11  lernpted  simil.ir  ine.isurcs 
.itj.iiiisl  kMiJefN  ol  indepeiuK-nti- 
titovciiieiils  lioin  ils  Aliie.in 
Loloiiies.  In  l')7(l.  Iliey 
oiK.iiii/eil  .1  U.iy  fl  I'iKvslyk- 
inv.isiiin  ol  Ihe  Kepulilk  ol 
Ouinc.i,  wlierv  I'AIGC  Ii.isImsos. 
In  I'KiM  I  dii.iidii  Mondl.ine, 
liMdei  ol  I  KM.IMO,  .III 
indepondeiice  niovenieni  in 
Mo/.iinl)iL|ue,  wjs  .isN.issin.iled  in 


csSiil.uiii,  l.in/.ini.i. 
I  he  Nonlio,ikU  rii  Yoiinj; 
SiK,i,ilisl  Allijlite  leoU  the  Nixoii 
.idininiMr.ilion  h.isniveti  niilliims 
ol  diill.irs  in  inilil.iiy,  econuinii:, 
.iiid  other  aid  lo  I'oilut^il, 
helpiiiK  il  10  L.ii  tY  out  ils  w.iis  in 
Alric.i. 

Cihliil's  miii'Jet  uiiilerlines  tin- 
netessily  ol  buildiiiK  Uie  Nlrtijyile 
an.iinsl  U.S.  Loniplitrly  willi 
l>o(IU);.il  .ind  in  supporl  ol 
I  hy  III  depend  elite  ol  llie  peoples 
ol  <>uine.i  •  Uisvui  .inJ  Ihe  (..i|ie 
Velde  Minds.  Siippinl  .ind  help 
build  riexl  Aliie.in  Lihet.ilion 
U.iy. 

Aillun  Weeks 

NU  YSA 


VmUC  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


lt)P  ILN  ItLCORl)  LISl 
Weekended  l  eh.  12* 


nili  UNVX.  I  di.  22,  I97J.  Hage  7 


1.  LOVL  lONLS     IJriKhlei  bide  ol  D.irkiiess 

2.  (.OULU  I  I  UL  I'M  I  ALIJNC.  IN  LOVI.  Spinners 
J.  I.OVL  I  RAIN  Oj.iys 

I.WnVCAN'l  Wl.  LIVL  lOGLIIIl.R      I  iminy  llinrii.is 

5.  DAUUY  S  I  lOML  Jemi.iini; 

(..  I.IVI-  ML  YOUK  l.OVI.     H.iih.ii.i  M.iwn 

7.  I  Vl.  GO  I  AN  I S  IN  MY  I'AN  I  S     ).niies  lliown 

8.  I  ROM  MIL  l.OVI.  SIDI.     Il.iiik  H.ill.iiil 
(.ULSSWMO  HIiieM.iKii. 

H).  SUI'LRSI  1 1  ION     Sieve  Woiidei 

IlLSI  SLI.LINC.  ALBUMS 

SUPLRSI 1 1  ION     Slevie  Wmidej 

WORLDIS  A(.IILI  10  W.ii 

,((.(»  DLC.RLLS    Uilly  I'.ml 

I  ROUULI.  MAN  M.iivin(..iye 

I'M  SI  ILL  IN  I.OVL  Willi  YOU  AU.ieeii 

<.IVL  ML  YOUR  I.OVL     li.iih.ii .1  M.1S..11 

LAS  I  DAYS  AND  I IMI  S    I  .iilh,  Wind  ^<  I  iie 

DOYOUSLLWHAl  I  SLL     H.11  K.iys 

MUSK;  IS  MY  LIVL     Hilly  I'leMon 

l-OWLROI  SIMON     |iie  Siinon 

H.uiiileNy  111  M.iss  Keuiul  Uisl.,  (,o,  (ill  M.isv,  Ave 
Itoslon  2(>(>-lll()2. 


All  Norlhe-iMern  Uiiiweisily 
(uniuts  .ind  Seniois, 

I  he  AlFo-Ainerie,iii  Counsel iiij; 
Piot-r.nri  (i.is  beKun  ils  (..i.uL 
School  PLieement  .iiid  Ciieer 
PLiteineill  Drive.  M.ike  .111 
.ippoiiumcnl  A.S.A.I". 

■tt«titt<iitti 

Hie    Kl.itk    Sludeiils"  News 
I'rojei  I    will    Ik   stxinsor  inn 
Lonleieni.e  011  I  eh.  2-1,  l*J7  1  .11 
H  ,1.111.  ill  Anihersl  t.ollene. 

I  he  spe.ikei s  will  he : 
M.in.iluii/i  llekinu  ul  ihe  SehiMil 
ol  K.iw.iul.i:  M.iyoi  KiUi.iid 
Ikiidier,  M.iyiir  ol  (■.iiy,  Ind.; 
Sum. I  S.iiiehe/,  1)1. lek  piieless. 
,  Wijiksliopsinclude:  {!)  prisons 
.ind  ediR.1lion.1l  iiislilulions;  (2) 
.irl.  poetry,  .ind  dt.irn.i;  ( 1)  lll.iLk 
piilila.il  lojlitiotis;  ('I)  Dl.ick 
.ind  Sp.inisli  spe.ikmt;  people;  (5) 

c  u  mm  u  n  i  e  .t  I  i  u  n  s  ;  ( (> ) 
ievolulion.iiy  Itl.iek  iniisiL  .ind 
uilluie  with  M.ix  Ko.ieli  .ind 
Aielne  Shepp. 

Alvt  intluded  .lie:  A  Ihe.ilie 
peiloim.int.e,  .1  |.i//sesMoii,  .ind 
.1  p.irly. 

Admission  is  only  .1  doll. 11 . 

I  01  luilhei  inlomMliiin  l.iII 
Hi  J)  S-IJ  .11)28. 


ttMltltltlllt 

t-ipe  Veide.in  AlriL.iiisol 
llie  I'AKiC  Suppiiil  (,  oniDiillee 
(AliiL-in  r.nly  ol  hulependeiKe 
liii  (lUine.i  (Itiss.ui]  .ind  Ihe  (  .ipe 
Veide  Isl.inds]  l.ike  V.tv.il 
ple.isuie  in  .mnouiiein^  llie  I  iisl 
RettKin.il  Conleieiiee.  this 
LonkieiiLe  will  Iw  held  on 
lehiu.iry  25,  I'l7.t,  Sund.iy,  .11 
llie  Liowtnof  Cirvei  Moloi  Inn 
in  IMyinoulli,  M.iss.  jus)  oil  ihc 
I  own  SL|u.ire  .il  I  I  AM 

Ihe  piiipose  ol  Ihe  e<i(ileieiii.e 
is  iwii-lold.  On  one  li.iad,  we 
hope  to  spre.id  knowledue  .ihoul 
I  he  si  rU);Kle  lot  n.ilion.il 
lihet.ilion  in  Ciuiiie.i  (ltiss.iu)  .nid 
in  llie  Cipe  Veide  Kl.inds.  On 
llie  olhei  h.iiid,  we  inleiul  In 
(.ooidiii.ile  hinnjn  .ind  11v1leri.1l 
resoLlii.es  lo  eolili  ihule  In  .lid  in 
■Ills  rnoveineiil  loi  Ireedoni  ,irul 
il  in  n  i  I  y  .itiJ  1  (is  I  I'oi  lujjuese 
Loloni.ilism. 

I  his  Lonleienee  is  dediL.iled  lo 
Ihe  menmiy  ol  Dr.  A111ik.11 
(..ibi,il  who  retenily  h.id  Ins  lile 
Ltkeii  lor  llie  people  ol  duine.i 
(Uiss.iu)  .ind  Ihe  (-ipe  Verde 
isLinds. 

Cipe  Verde,in  All  iL.ins, 
Alru-Anieiitans,  ,iiid  pniKi essive 
minded  people  .ire  iiiviied  lo 
.11 1  end. 

f'KOdRAM 

0|iL'iiinn  Reiii.il  ks  Rev. 
Rudy  Sinilh,  Kepiesi,'nl.ilive  ol 
Ihe    M.ISS.    Ill.it  k  LiiiiiieniL.il 


CJoiiiinission. 

M.inny  t^cisl.i  -  I'lolessor  ul 
Itl.itk  Mtidies  .11  Sntlh  L.islon 
M.ISS.  Univi-rsily  '  liihule  lo  .1 
(J.ipe  Verde. in  I  Lto." 

Di.  j.innell.i  (.o|e  -  I'rolessoi 
ol  Aiilhio|>olony,  Univ.  ol 
Mass.ithuM.'lls  --  Ainhetsl,  "  Ihe 
Alric.in  t leriLi^e  ul  llie  (i.ipe 
Verde.in  Atnerie.in.'.'" ' 

Richard  Lohh.in  -  I'lolesstit  ol 
Am  liropokjKV  -  Rhode  IsLind 
d  ol  len*^' ,  ' '  I  n  i  ei  11 .11  ion.il 
Impliealions  ul  I'uilUK'il  Alrlca." 

Calendar  of  Events 

NU  Al  K(MNSI . 

On  I  huts.,  I  eh.  22  . 1  Whisi  louin- 
.inienl  H  oilier  names.  See  Clyde 
V.ilenline  loi  inlu. 

HARVARD  RAIX  LII  t 
On  I  ehiu.iiv  2-(  ,it  H  p.m.  the 
I  S.*V(  .(  .  I'l.iyers  ol  IJoslon 
will  piL-setil  loin  une-ael  pl.iys.it 
llu-  Old  Lewtill  l.iht.ity,  28 
D  e  Wol  I  SI.,  (.amhi  id^e. 
Duiialion  H.IU,  \M)  k.i 
ehiklien  1 2  ye.irs  .mJ  imdei. 

liOSIONSIAIL 

Ul.iek  Ihsloiy  W«  k,  I  eh.  I'J 
23.  On  I  eh.  21.  llUk  pol1liL.1l 
ninht  .It  8  p.m.  diieLls;  Annelle 
Rogers,  loriiiei  inm.ile;  Mel 
KiiiKit  h.iiks  Keiiy.ill.i,  .itluiiiev 
(  l.iieiiLe  Dild.iy,  el  .il,  ill  Noilh 
I  l.ill  Aiidilui  mm.  I  eh.  22.  Ill.iek 
(.tilluR-  D.iy,  10  .1,111.  lo  7  p.m., 
Sp,inisli  exhihils,  lilms,  AIiil.iii 
Culuiie  d.iiKe  hy  S.ihu.  At  8 
p.m.  (here  will  Ik'  n»'>|'el  iiuisii. 
supplied  by  llie  Helen  llollins 
Sinneis,  llu-  Alio  Unily  Choir, 
IJay  Sl.ile  (  oneeil  (,liuir  .ind  Ihe 
dosiH'l  Lodiiims. 

I  ell.  2;i  .Il  8  p.m.,  .1  t.ih.irel 
d.ince  lealuiinj;  Ihe  IVlei  (ii.inl 
I  iiseinhle  .ind  ,ilso  Ihe  I  ,isl 
(iii.isl  I  l.ipperiinns.  Meld  .it  ihe 
Willi.iin  L.  Reed  Autiiloiiinn  in 
I'linLe  II.ill  M.isonit  letnple,  2-1 
W.ishinj-lon  SI.,  (,iove  H.ill. 
Uon.ilion  tJ.OO  Utinnyour  own 
lood  .md  di  ink.  DiH>t  pri/es. 

LLMA  LLWIS  SCHOOL 

All    Ixhihil   '■Seiil   loi  You 

Yesleid.iy,"    Luiiliniiinn  iinlil 

M.iieh  6. 


Sal.di  Matleos  ■  Rep.ol  I'AldC 
Support  Cominillee,  "troals  ,ind 
Uiiei'lions' 

Appropri.ile  Mini  lo  he  shown. 

1  1  1 1 1 4  1 1  1 4  1  ■  1 1 

HIacts  |>i.iiiisl  Andre  Walls  will 
koiiJuel  pi.ino  seniin.its  loi 
.idv.inLed  pi.mo  sindenis  |uly  8 
Ihroush  28  .md  |uly  2')  iIiioukI' 
Aiimisl  18.  I*)7-1  ne.ii  ihe  Limed 
Heikslme  esl.ile  ( I  .innlewond)  in 
Lenox,  M.iss.  Lliiollmenl  in  e.itli 
Coniinued  uii  p-i^e  8 


EDITOR'S  REPLY 
cont.  from  page  2 


tiiiiulndt  tif  lliiuiiumls  III  tliilliir\ 
wnirlh  III  ilmiiuKi'  umi  /"'i/  .viv 
liiiiidii  il  iiiilii  f  ai  Imv  }iir  lu  uHv  Jk 
liiiiirn. 

l-'inl.  Ul  diotil  iiwoiiifklviilal  ivliifr 
inniilr  ul  itiiiiliiiii  i/iii  x  mil  iiwiiii  l/iul 
vim  uti-  lllirliili;  llw  oiiiufxxiir.  SilN'r. 
llw  i>f<ii>li  iliai  nvllv  mil  lliis 
i  itiiiiln-  i  iiiilifii  'l  iwr  hxs  i/lHiiit  llu- 
ilivihs  III  '  h'tsiT  iiiyi/ilf'  (iluvk  or 
while. 

(hw  nllivr  pmltli-iii  mviirs  and  lliui 
ix  Hull  (til  l  llial  lin  n-  iirr  i-iiiiiilh-xx 


WANl  IO(.LI  INIO  HLACKNI  SS 

IIY  lU-HNCIiNIA  li.  i.ovi:i.Mi:n.AKKi:<>i-  Ni<w  rtnth 

I  leel  ih.il  my  |ireseiil  lileslyk- 
Is  .ilieii.ilinn  me  hoiii  iny  people. 
I  want  lonel  inio  (tl.ickiiess. 

I  w.ml  lo  see,  smell  .md  leel 

I  he  111. II  kiiess  ol  my  he.iiilikll  lliollieis  .md  Sisleis 
I  w.inl  III  sh.iie  my  Itl.Kkness. 

I  w.inl  to  nive  niy  ide.is  .intl  l  le.ilive  .ihililies  lo  my  prople 
I  w.inl  lo  sli.ire  my  love  .ind  imdeisl.indinn ol  my  people, 
With  my  |ii'ople. 

I  w.inl  to  he  insjiiied  hy  lll.iLkness. 

I  w.inl  to  l.ike  lioni  I  hem,  improve  upon,  .md  );ive  hai.  k  lo  I  lien i. 

I  he  limits  whiell  will  hold  Ihein  loneilu  i  ,is  .t  I't-npk-. 

Ihe  limits neeess.iiy  loi  iheiii  Miexist  williin  llieitiselves, 

I  w.iiit  lo  K've  lo  I  hem.  to  impiove  upon,  .md  ^ive  h.iik  In  nie, 

I  he  Ihinns  iiLt-ess.iiy  to  hokl  me  tonelhei  .is  .1  peis<m. 

I  he  Ihiiins  neeess.iiy  lor  1  hem  I o  exist  111  me. 

I  w.iiil  lo  LOtillihuU  to  IlLitkiiess 

I  W.inl  lo  help  sli.iie  oiil  luluie  hisloi  y, 

Not  |ust  live  on  niemni  les ol  liiiiep.isl. 

I  w.tiil  lo  he  sh.ipL'd  liy  I1I.il  kiiess. 

Ill  he  sh.iped  inin  ihe  kind  ol  worii.iii  who  l  .111  inspire  my  m.iii 
lo  w  e.ilness, 

lo  he  Ihe  kind  nl  wom.in  Iu'l.iii  linn  In  irii.ili.iid  .mil  im.isli.inied, 
I  w.inl  III  Lie.ile  tlLiekness 

I  w.ml  III  Lie.ile  Lhildieii.  whose  slieri>;llis  will  hiiild  iipnii 
I  he  loiind.ilion  wliieli  is  now  lieinn  l.ird  hy  0111  new  hi  eeil  ul 
Kl.iik  people. 

Ilnys  -  who  h.ive  llie  tnui.i)>e  and  ahilily  In  le.id 
(>ii Is    the  .ihility  lo  lollow. 

I  waiil  lo  pri'seive  my  1(1. il  kness. 

I  he  IlLiLkiiess  which  is  uni(|ue  .ind  uriLh.iii)'e,ihle. 

Hie  lll.iekness  which  has  endured  Ihounli  limes  h.ive  eh.inKed. 

lil.iekness  isp.iil  ul  me. 

I  w.ml  lo  he  p.irt  ol  Hl.ickni'ss. 


Jim  Boyd  TV  Newscaster 

(  oiilinued  tioiii  p.ine  S 
.lelii.illy  wiillen  hy  Ihe  repnilet 
wlirii  he  nels  h-iek  lo  the  sludiu, 
is  l.iped   and  .ill.tched  lo  ihe 
lienimiin^  ol  ihe  hio.idL.isl. 

He  i  UK  I  he  only  Dlatk 
newsL.isler  hu  Ch.innel  il  was 
inleiesiinn  In  .isceil-iin  whelhei 
he  considered  hinisell  llie  '  lll.ick 
c.ilU)  .dl'  nil  .ill  Ihe  lll.ick  news 
events,  |im  sees  his  posilmn  .is 
ipiile  Ihe  conli.iry  hul  s.iys  that 


iiixi-x  oj  /HK/'/e  K""'K  "I'  diikiiiiiii 
s/m  i  x  llial  n-.vill  in  llii-  tlviillis  n/  u 
iiiiiiihii  III  luiifili:  iiiiliicl'iii:  llu-  mir 
•liiiiiii  i/ii- xliiMiliiii:. 

I1ii\  is  It'll  III  siiy  lliul  llnilhr 
Fsvo  A  ui  lii'ns  wi  n-  liltir  iiiiirr  lliaii 
a  jJiimliiiii  xinri;  Inn  il  is  In  \ay  llial 
hirmixr  xtimniiii;  .v/in  e.v  liin'r  hiriiiln' 
XII  fiiiiuiiiiii  iiliwi-  ill  lliix  t'lHiiilry.  itn- 
luiifili-  limy  liavf  mniii-  imiiNi- 
al  iitt  hiiiK  am  n'voliii iiniatv 
xiiiinfit  uiu  i-  III  llrallivr  Ajtn  i  i 
ai-limis. 

Iliix  is  ainnv  ami  iHyiiiiil,  ax  miiu 
liavi- sail).  Ill' liail KTowti  lohaiv  w/iilr 
fifii/ili: 

lil  liiK  allmiiil  III  Iri'r  llifi-i' 
Hinllnn  hi  iiiK  Irinl  111  .Sun  liiilm-l. 
t  'littliiniiii  Jiilliillliiii  Jm  kiiui  Wi  lli  In 
llu-  hivrl     till- iiiiitii  i 

I'll  xlii'W  lii\  ifiytiilislui  lioii  Willi  llu- 
Jliilit  iiil  SfXhiii  ill  Alilrrii-ii  he  wi-iil 
III  l/lv  Viilirlriiiiili  wlii  ic  llu  hinllitn 
wiTi-  lii-iiif!  Iiii-il,  jim  iil  llii  ir  ri'liiixi; 
aiitl  larriiil  nil  a  /"i/^t.  iiIkiik  wiIIi 
Sirvial  iiiliir  iiiiirlriiniii  iilfii  iulx  an 
IliiKlUKry  I'lif  lull-  mill  iili/ii'l  III  lux 
ilixMilixIm  iitin  wax  i-lciir, 

I  aKfi'i'  Willi  \'iiii  llial,  in  von  my. 
tlurt-  ix  no  '  riahli  "  Imnvwiirk  Jut 
lUm-k  luiijilv  in  lliix  louiilrv  ax  ii 
•■\ixlx  now. 

lliiwiTi  i,  ail  iilU  niiiiivi-  Iriinivwork 
van.  I  lii'liivi'  III- villi  I  III. 

l-'oi  i\tiiniilv.  iliiTv  now  i:\ixix 
iiianv  afliniaiivix  in  ilir  Hoxlon 
I'nhlii-  SvliiHil  Syxii  in.  Ihiw  u  linolx 
an-  mil  hv  vrion\  oiKiintzaiionx  mul 
tinnniniiilv  xinn/ix  iliiil  Iniw  viinv 
iwixpn'livv  III  Itliivk  ;ii»i/i/r  (f\  will iix 
wliiii  iiliwaiiiiii  i,\  all  a/mni 

llu  v  an  iin  iillvniiilivv  Inimrwoik 
III  wliivli  xtrions  jiiiii'lv  iiin  vilnvah 
llir  VI  mil  v. 

htain  t 'iniirxii V  nwiiiil  I'V  tliv 
Niilioii  III  Ixliini  IX  a  liiHul  v.MinipIv  i>l 
lliiK 

your  voiiiiiu  nl'i  on  lliv  lliinl  poiiil 
III  till-  iiliioriiil  iiri-  wi  ll  lukvn  aiiit  I 
iigi  iT  Willi  von  III  lull 

III  i-fnxniK.  I' I  nil'  xav.  iliai  a  1  liin 
iiiiH-vpl  III  mil  inixiliini  iiiyolvi:\ 
inurr  lliiiii  iiixl  a  look  amniiil  I'/ial 
wonlil  ■■  ai  iliv  ninxi  -  tin  wlial  tl  liii\ 
alnaily  iloiu.  nirikv  iix  atwn-  oj  our 
/Hixiiiiiii,  hill  II  ihivx  iioi  ^ii'v  us  a 
iiHH  vpi  ol  il. 

I'll  iliTrlo/i  a  voin'i'pl  ol  onr 
pniilinii  II  ninsi  In-  wiiitlilvtl  iiyiiinsi 
mil  niilv  hixlnrivul  varihiix  iiiiil 
ivm-nl  Hivlil  iioliiivx  i.e.  NiMoi'x 
trip  III  Niix.\ia,  I'lniHi.  Iliv  iviilliaiivi- 
III  iiiiwvr  vif..  hni  iiKiiinxl  ihv 
inlrivaiv  itarlniihin  oJ  Hfark  pinplv 
ni  Ainviiva  mul  Ihv  wiirhl. 

\xiiin.  Ill  nil-  lliaiik  viiu  lot  your 
Ivllvraiiil  I'lvi  I- 


he  will  m.ike  II  .1  point  lo  .isk  lor 
ceilatn  .issinnnieiils  lli.n  he  leels 
only  .1  Ul.ick  perspective  cnuld 
I  el. lie. 

Uesides  his  juh  with  the  news 
huie.iu,  lini  c.in  also  he  seen  mi 
Ch.timel  5's  IHIRD  WORLD 
which  .liis  luesd.iys.il  7: 11)  p.m. 
Jim  h.is  heeii  hoslin),;  die  sliow 
since  II  hi'n.iii  m  Sepleinhei, 


L.XI'CUI  IVI':  Dllil'C  lOK  WAN  ri'J) 

l"i)r  Tcn.itil  M;iii;ii!enK'nl  Corp  in  liii\ltin  puhliL' 
liuiising  ilevc'lopmeiil  -  I  Mf  is  l  irsl  k-iuiiil  & 
coiiuininily  hii.sei!  corp.  lo  uhliiin  m(;l.  ;inreeinetil 
Willi  loL-;il  lioiisiiig  aiilln)rily.  r  xcilin^;  o|)poi  liinily 
loi  ck'iiie;ileil  peiMin,  Musi  know  lion.siiif;  nitil  tk. 
possess  pinvcii  adinin.  skills.  .Sal.  iic(;ol-  Semi  ivsnine 
lo  Litis  Ash.  ink'iitii  i;x.  Dir.  Ilroiiik-y-llc-ath  IMi'. 
'>5U  l»;irker  Si.  J;iin:iic-ii  INnin  (liosloiO.  M;i.  iM\M). 
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Afro  counselors  cont.  from  page  one 


Though  he  plans  to  do  a 
onc-ycar  internship  with  the 
NAACP  Defense  Fund  next 
year,  to  best  utilize  skills  he 
obtained  in  taw  school,  Edwards 
enjoys  his  role  as  a  counselor. 
After  his  internship  with  the 
NAACP  Defense  Fund  ends, 
Edwards  and  his  family  will 
move  to  Columbus,  Ga,,  the 
second  largest  city  In  Georgia, 
where  he  will  join  the  law  firm 
of  two  of  his  friends  he  met  at 
Morehouse. 

According  to  Edwards,  many 
Black  students  bypass  the 
university's  Placement  office  or 
gel  frustrated  after  their  first 
encounter  with  the  office. 
Though  Edwards,  like  the  other 
counselors  offers  his  full  services 
to  the  student,  "The  primary 
responsibility  is  up  to  the 
student" 

'  There  are  more  employers 
looking  for  Black  students  than 
Black  students  looking  for 
employers,'  hesald..  He 
.  continued  saying  that  some 
employers  recruit  Black  students 
to  comply  with  governmental 
regulations  while  others  try  to 
project  a  "sincere  social  effort." 

Though  Edwards  can  tell  the 
student  where  to  go  and  who  to 
see  it  is  ultimately  up  lo  the 
student  to  get  the  job  and  to 
prove  himself  to  the  employer. 

On  the  topic  of  academic 
excellence,  he  said,  "students 
have  to  do  more  than  just 
getting  over.  They  have  to  ask 
questions  in  class,  pay  attention, 
and  seek  out  help  from  the 
professor." 

On  the  part  of  the  student, 
Edwards,  a  native  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  said  academic  excellence 
must  be  a  "real  desire  to  learn  as 
opposed  to  just  getting  the 
credit  hours." 

One  big  problem  with  many 
Black  students  on  campus 
according  to  Edwards  is  that 
they  fail  to  use  personal 
initiative  to  search  for  answers 
lo  their  problems. 

"Most  students  think  that  this 
is  grades  13  through  16  instead 
of  a  venture  toward  their 
careers,"  he  continued. 

"A  lot  are  frustrated  because 
they  discover  that  this  is  not  a 
glorified  high  school  and  they 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

COniinued  from  page  7 

seminar  will  be  limited  to  20 
pianists  selected  by  Mr.  Watts  in 
a  series  of  auditions  during  the 
pianist's  forthcoming 
coast-to-coast  recital  concert 
tour.  Audition  cities  include 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis,  San  Antonio,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Ames, 
Iowa,  and  Toronto. 

Tuition  for  each  seminar  will 
be  $250  and  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  are  available 
through  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  leaching  center  of  ihe 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
For  additional  information 
contact  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
Mass.  021 15  or  call  266-1492. 


Tutorial  sessions  in  all  subjects 
are  being  held  at  the 
A  fro- Institute  daily.  Anyone 
seeking  academic  help  should 
contact  Yvcitc  Tinnermon  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Institute 
for  further  information. 


are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
change."  He  added  that  many 
feel  that  their  creative  incentive 
is  stifled. 

"The  good  students  transfer 
and  the  bad  studcnU  flunk  out." 

Edwards,  the  only  married 
counselor,  described  his 
co-workers  as  close  friends  who 
work  well  both  in  and  out  of  the 
office. 

Alonzo  Speight,  the  anchor 
man  of  the  counselling 
department,  makes  program  and 
policy  decisions  for  the 
counselling  department.  At 
present  he  is  coordinating  clubs 
for  majors  in  which  four  or  more 
Black  students  are  enrolled.  He 
plans  to  integrate  them  into  the 
departments  and  into  the  career 
field  that  the  major  feeds  into. 
Subjects  included  will  be 
psychology,  education,  political 
science,  journalism,  accounting, 
pre-law  and  pre-med. 

Also  included  in  the  clubs  will 
be  Black  instructors  and 
professors  in  the  respected 
departments  of  the  university. 

Speight,  who  attended  Howard 
University  for  two  years  before 
transferring  to  Boston  University 
where  he  received  a  8.A.  in 
political  science  and  attended 
Law  School  there  for  two  years, 
will  teach  an  accredited  course 
titled  "Idealogies"  in  the  spring 
quarter.  The  course,  with  no 
political  science  prerequisites.will 
be  taught  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  from  3  to  S  p.m. 

Speight  explained  that  the 
course  was  originally  a  ''gro"P 
counselling  technique  designed 
to  redefine  reality  for 
Northeastern  Black  students  and 
lo  find  strategies  for  dealing 
with  the  situation." 

The  Durham,  N.C.  native 
stated  that  he  and  the  other 
counselors  like  to  keep  their 
relationship  with  students 
'non-egotistical."  He,  like  Ms. 
Blue,  spoke  of  the  rapport  that 
the  counselors  have  with  the 
students. 

Speight  said  that  most 
students  come  to  the  counselling 
department  in  response  to  one 
issue.  Some  come  on  their  own 
initiative,  but '  not  enough." 

"We  thought  of  all  kinds  of 
ways  to  reach  the  Black  students 


on  the  campus,  to  make  some 
sort  of  continuity  in  the  system." 
He  said  that  counselors  would 
(ike  lo  know  what  kinds  of 
things  students  participate  in  so 
they  could  arrange  their 
programs  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
students, 

As  slated  before,  the 
counselors  are  trying  to  remedy 
the  low  grades  prevalent  among 
Black  students  on  campus. 

"We're  trying  to  map  out  new 
directions  for  probationary  and 
poor  students,"  Speight  said. 

Speight  sees  "room  for  more 
giving  on  both  sides  (student  and 
Institute)."  He  said  that  one  can 
never  give  too  much.  Giving,  he 
said,  is  a  good  thing  to  do  when 
you  get  into  it. 

Speight,  who  is  working  on  his 
master's  at  U-Mass.,  said  that  the 
counselling  department  is 
"receptive  to  all  levels  of  input." 

I  be  Counsellors  plan  to 
sponsor  a  career  bazaar  in  April 
and  start  a  part  time  job  bank. 

The  department  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  help  of 
their  admini>trative  assistant 
Willa  Mae  Burnett,  according  to 
the  counselors. 

Before  coming  to  the 
Afro-Institute,  Ms.  Burnett 
worked  in  the  Personnel  office 
in  the  university  for  four  years. 

She  said  that  letters  have  been 
sent  to  students  explaining  the 
services  of  the  counselling 
department  but  that  the 
response  has  not  been  as  good  as 
it  should  be. 

"The  only  way  things  will 
happen  is  if  the  students 
themselves  want  them  to 
happen." 

Ms.  Burnett  has  studied  at 
Grahm  junior  College  and  at  the 
Hickox  Business  School.  She 
would  like  to  teach  a  typing 
class  at  the  Afro-lnstilute  '  very 
soon"  if  the  necessary 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  Boston  native  would  like 
to  become  a  counselor  and  will 
take-ihe  first  step  of  returning  to 
school,  here  at  NU  next  year. 

The  counselors  are  available  to 
any  student  to  discuss  classroom 
work,  career  objectives  or  just  to 
rap.  They  are  witling  to  give 
their  all,  but  nothing  can 
materialize  without  those  whom 
they  are  here  to  help,  the 
students. 


ROBERT  jOHNSON'S  BLUES 

BY  BOB  BUCKLEY 

born,  south,  delta,  and  black 
they  called  him  a  country  blues  artist 
his  life  entangled  itself  in  the  twines 
of  the  1920'sand  30's 

Johnson  "got  up  this  morning  my  blues 
walking  like  a  man 
worried  blues  give  me  your 
right  hand 

blues  grabbed  mama's  child 
and  tore  him  upside  down." 

from  his  art  he  got  his  physicals 
food,  wine,  wealth  and  women 

Johnson  "I  got  stones  in  my  pathway  and 
my  road  seems  organized" 

tall,  dark,  handsome  with  youth 
and  money  -  a  carcass  in  a  vulture  den 

Johnson  "I  gotta  keep  moving,  keep  moving, 
blues  falling  like  hail 
blues  falling  likehati 
I  can't  keep  no  money 
Hell  hound  on  my  trail 
Hell  hound  on  my  trail" 


my  whole  childhood  lights  up  when 
Johnson  squeezes  his  voice 
touches  his  guitar 

childhood,  eighteen  years  of  childhood 
with  some  of  us  down  there  it's  a  lifetime 

Johnson  "I  went  to  the  crossroads  and  fell 
down  on  my  knees 
asked  the  Lord  above  for  rnercy 
save  poor  Bobby  if  you  please 
standing  at  the  crossroads 
I  tried  to  flag  a  ride 
ain't  nobody  seemed  to  know  me 
everybody  passed  me  by" 

it's  true  that  very  few  people 
knew  Bob  Johnson 

he  orKe  performed  with  his  back  to  the 
audience 

hearing  him  I  sometimes  wonder  why 
maybe  he  was  shy  possibly  scared 
but  he  was  deflnitely  dead  at  21 
poisoned  by  one  of  his  lovers 

Johnson  "you  may  bury  my  body 
ooh  down  by  the  highway  side, 
so  my  old  evil  spirit 
can  catch  a  greyhound  bus  and  ride." 

4/26/72 


The  Black  Business  World 


The  understanding  of 
togetherness  is  a  collective 
measure  of  control  over  any 
situation  no  matter  how  drab  it 
may  be.  In  this  case,  the 
Afro-American  owns  less  than 
1-pcr-ceni  of  the  U.S.  businesses, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  make  up 
17  per-cent  of  the  population. 
As  a  group  of  people  we  also 
contribute  43.6  billion  dollars 
annually  to  the  growth  of  the 
American  economy,  "and  we 
still  have  ghettos.' 
Let's  face  the  issue  as  it  stands 


BY  TOM  CLARK 
in  1973.  There  is  an  American 
economy  and  an  Afro-American 
starvation.  The  need  of  more 
black  awareness  of  the  business 
world  will  change  the  trend  of 
the  ticker-tape  environment.  I 
feel  that  the  myth  of  the  white 
conglomerates  will  make  it  seem 
that  the  business  world  is  theirs 
and  this  is  fer  from  the  truth. 


The  beginning  of  building  a 
broader  economical  base  in  the 
black  communities  exist  and  we 
should   explore  new  altitudes 


toward  purchasing  items  in 
relation  to  the  need  of  ihe  items. 
In  order  for  the  black  man  to 
pull  himself  up  from  the  lack  of 
community  control,  the  white 
exploiters  and  black  exploiters 
will  have  to  vanish. 

This  vanishing  can  come  to 
light  only  when  we  have  a  solid, 
thinking  race  that  will  allow  us 
to  function  outside  of  the  now 
existing  system. 

Ownership  is  the  first  step 
toward  survivalship.  I  know  you 


are  thinking  how  can  we  run 
anything  in  this  cap3tali«ric 
society  in  which  the  red  tape 
and  prejudices  toward  financing 
a  business  for  the  black  man  is 
difficult  -  but  don't  despair.  In 
future  articles  the  question  of 
Black  business  will  be  dealt  with. 

Replys  from  you  on  this 
article  and  future  articles  will  be 
appreciated. 


THE  LIBRARY  IS  OPEN 
Check  out  the  stack  area,  reading  room, 
and  periodicals 
See  The  Atlanta  University's  Black  Culture 
Collection  on  Microfilm. 
HOURS: 
Mon.  -  Thurs.  9  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 
Fri.  &  Sat.  9  a.m.- S  p.m. 
Sun.  NOTIFY  LIBRARIAN  -  VERDAYA  BROWN 
For  more  information  come  to  the  Afro-Institute 
or  call  437-3141 


Decco  Barber  &  Beauty  Co. 


"Kulver's  Waterproof 
Bergamof  and 

sheen  Oil  Prevents  Hair 
Breakage" 


NEW  ADDRESS 
390  Blue  Hill  Ave. 
Roxbury.  Mass. 
44S-23I2 


